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OFFICIAL STATISTICS— 
REFORMED FROM WITHIN 


Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1912. Cd.7021. 3s. 


SUALLY one hears much more blame than praise of 

Government Returns, both as regards their contents 

and the manner of their presentment. It is conse- 
quently a real pleasure to come across a Return like the 
Annual Statement of Navigation, which, apart from the inevi- 
table and accidental, but generally slight, errors which attend 
the collection of all figures, appears to be both complete in 
matter and satisfactory in form. The young student of statis- 
tics will find it a very useful exercise to compare the present 
volume with those issued six or seven years ago, and to try to 
appreciate the changes which have quictly and unobtrusively 
been brought about. Comparison of the main tables with 
the corresponding tables for, say, 1906 will show him the 
importance of correct form in the presentation of statistics. 
If we take the first three tables of the present volume, 
which deal with the entrances and clearances of ships at 
United Kingdom ports, in cargo, in ballast, and in cargo and 
ballast together, we find that the table is twofold, the 
vertical headings showing the nationality of the ships and 
the horizontal headings the countries whence and to which 
the vessels sailed. In 1906 these statistics were given in 
twelve tables, the vertical headings showing countries and 
the horizontal headings nationalities. The change appears 
to be unimportant, but in 1912 sixteen nationalities are 
included instead of fourteen in 1906, and 128 countries for 
vessels with cargo and 96 for vessels in ballast, instead of 
105 and 48 respectively in 1906. Nevertheless, despite the 
additional information, the new tables occupy 44 pages, 


three of which are dummy, instead of 45. Further, the total 
of the shipping from and to each country, both of steam ships 
and all ships, both of entrances and clearances, is given on 
the same page, which is much more handy for purposes of 
comparison than when that information is widely scattered. 
Again, in the tables of the navigation at each port, the 
1906 volume showed the entrances and clearances by 
nationalities and by trading countries, there being thus 
four separate sets of statistics under each port. These 
records ure now divided into two separate tables, one showing 
the movement to and from different countries, and the 
other the nationalities of the vessels. The change in the 
presentment of the shipping movement of the United King- 
dom as a whole gave a more compact table with economy 
of space ; the alteration in the tables showing the movement 
by ports used up 43 more pages, but there is ample compen- 
sation in the provision of more information, in the bringing 
close together those sets of figures which naturally fall to 
be compared with one another, and in the larger and clearer 
type used. 

The plague of many Blue Books is the mass of dead figures 
which they contain. Thus, again going back to the 1906 
Statement, we find that the tables showing the number and 
net tonnage of ships registered at the different ports group 
ships in 24 classes, from “ under 50 tons” to “ 4,000 tons 
and over,”’ with the result that one-seventh of the tonnage 
of the United Kingdom was in the last class. Similarly, 
in the tables of shipbuilding columns were reserved for ships 
of “iron,” of which 1,132 gross tons were constructed in 
the year. We are far from desiring to extirpate all the 
archaisms from our Blue Books ; we would not for anything 
miss such reminiscences of Robinson Crusoe as are afforded 
by the “ Spirits and Strong Waters ” and the “ Brass and 
manufactures thereof, not being Ordnance” of the Trade 
Returns. But to retain in 1906 a classification which 
smacked of the middle sixties was too ludicrous. Now for 
all the minor ports a classification of ships into nine groups 
from “ under 50 tons ”’ to “ 3,000 tons and over” has been 
substituted, and for the larger ports eight classes are added, 
the highest being 14,000 tons and over. In 1906, for the 
United Kingdom as a whole, the shipping was grouped in 
36 classes up to 10,000 gross tons and over ; in 1912 by some 
telescoping the 36 classes go up to 14,000 tons, and both 
gross and net tonnage are given. In this way much space 
has been saved, and the information has been brought more 
up to date. The special columns for “iron” ships built 
have also gone, but the space has been utilised for a grouping 
of new ships built at each port in four classes by tonnage. 

It would be wearisome to give further details of changes 
which are mainly formal in character and therefore to the 
uninstructed unimportant. It is sufficient to point out 
that in the 366 pages of the 1912 Statement there is very 
much more information than in the 364 pages of the 1906 
volume, and that the arrangement is more scientific and more 
useful. If the same critical intelligence were applied to 
other Reports that has been used in reforming the Statement 
of Shipping, we are sure that corresponding improvements 
could be achieved. 
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The improvements in the matter of the tables are even 
greater than the improvements in their form. In 1906 
particulars were given, alike for the United Kingdom as a 
whole and for the individual ports, of “ entrances” and 
*‘ clearances’ only. Vessels in the foreign trade were 
recorded as “ entering ” on the voyage inwards at the first 
port at which cargo was discharged, and if they proceeded 
to other ports in the United Kingdom to discharge part of 
their cargo they were not subsequently recorded ; similarly, 
vessels which loaded cargo at more than one port were only 
recorded as “cleared” from the first port of departure. 
This method of record was the only one that could be applied 
to the shipping movement of the United Kingdom as a 
whole, if duplication was to be avoided, but it singularly 
failed to show the shipping movement at individual ports. 
From 1910 onwards, however, the figures given for individual 
ports show the arrivals and departures of all vessels in the 
foreign trade except ships in distress; for the coastwise 
trade “entrances and clearances” and “arrivals and 
departures” have always meant the same thing. Since 
1907 vessels arriving at a British port with cargo none of 
which is landed at that port, or leaving a British port with 
cargo not shipped at that port, have been regarded as 
‘in ballast.” Also, since the beginning of the year 1912 the 
rules have been more closely applied, and a vessel passing 
from one port to another in the United Kingdom has only 
been treated as on the same voyage at both ports if no 
call has been made at a foreign port in the meantime. 
Further, since that date vessels landing or embarking 
mails, bullion, or specie, but no other cargo, have been 
regarded as “ with cargo ”’ instead of “ in ballast,” and the 
definition of “cargo”’ has thus been brought closer to 
that of “ goods ” in the Trade Returns. Vessels which both 
arrived and departed in ballast—i.e., only taking in bunkers— 
were not generally included in “ entrances ” and “ clearances ” 
before 1912, but have since been uniformly included. These 
changes naturally make the figures of 1912 non-comparable 
with those of earlier years, and of the larger increases in 19 
entrances and clearances in that year it is estimated that 
“ fully three-fourths may be attributed to changes in the 
mode of record.” Such a result is always regrettable, but 
it has to be neglected when an opportunity is afforded of 
getting the records into closer approximation to actual facts. 
We may safely say that the present rules and tables are as 
full and satisfactory as we can reasonably desire them to be. 
Some objection has been raised to the inclusion in the records 
of vessels calling at ports for orders only and to the classifi- 
cation of mails as cargo. Such criticisms savour of futility, 
for vessels calling for orders use the ports and the harbour 
accommodation has to be suitable for their needs; further, 
valuable parcel post matter is as worthy of the name of 
‘argo as cheap cottons. 

A word of caution must be addressed to those who may 
seek to compare the movement of shipping as showngjn the 
Annual Statement of Navigation and the movement of goods 
as shown in the Annual Statement of Trade. Vessels 
bringing cargo to the United Kingdom from more than one 
foreign port are recorded as coming from the first port at 
which cargo for the United Kingdom was embarked on the 
current voyage, and vessels embarking cargo in the United 
Kingdom are recorded as departing for the last port at which 
any of such cargo is to be disembarked. All intermediate 
ports or countries in both cases fall under the farthest port ; 
except when a vessel on a foreign voyage interposes a call 
at a foreign port between calls at two British ports, when 
sach section of the voyage constitutes a fresh voyage. As 


goods are recorded in the Annual Statement of Trade by 
countries of consignment, comparison of shipping and 
goods is impossible. 


We cannot divide up the tonnage of a 


ship for statistical purposes according to the weight or value 
of the cargo she is carrying from or to different ports. An 
arbitrary method of record must be chosen, and the method 
of reckoning by the most distant port has at least the 
advantage of giving most information about the employ- 
ment of seamen. 

We must express a regret that the final touch of completion 
has not been given to the volume by prefixing to the tables 
a report which should summarise the figures and gather 
them up into a coherent whole. Two pages of “ Introduc- 
tory Notes,” partly of definition, partly of warning, are 
absolutely insufficient to explain to the public—and especially 
to the reader who tackles the volume for the first time—a 
formidable and, certainly at first sight, a complicated mass 
of figures. It is true that there are seven pages of fifteen 
‘** Abstract Tables’ which very thoroughly summarise the 
566 pages of details, but these Abstract Tables would have 
gained much in distinction by forming corporate parts of 
an introductory report, where they could be properly linked 
together by a suitably descriptive text. The movement 
over a period of years, whether of trade or any other measur- 
able phenomenon, can always be explained more clearly 
when description is brought to the aid of figures than when 
reliance is placed on figures alone. Something then might 
also be done to compare the trade of the United Kingdom 
as a whole with the aggregate navigation movement. It 
is to be hoped that when the volume for 1913 is published 
this defect will be made good. 


LABOUR IN 1913 


Employment, Wages, Prices and Disputes in 1913. (Article in the 
January number of the Board of Trade Labour Gazette. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1d.) 

And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: “ In my dream, behold, I stood 
upon the bank of the river: and, behold, there came up out of the 
river seven kine, fatfleshed and well favoured ; and they fed in a 
meadow : and, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor 
and very ill favoured and leanfleshed, such as I never saw in all the 
land of Egypt for badness: and the lean and the ill favoured kine 
did eat up the first seven fat kine : and when they had eaten them 
up it could not be known that they had eaten them ; but they were 
still ill favoured as at the beginning. So I awoke. .. .” 

The First Book of Moses, called Genesis, ch. xli. 
This passage is not included in the annual review of the 

position of the workers, which appears regularly in the 
January Labour Gazetie. But it is most vividly recalled 
by that article. We seem to sce the Director of Labour 
Statistics as Joseph, not, indeed, directly prophesying the 
future, but interpreting a mighty vision of the passing years 
to the Pharaohs of our modern democracy. The article 
contains a remarkable table summarising the changes of 
rates of wages recorded by the Board of Trade during the 
last two decades, which divide themselves into three fat 
periods of rising rates and three lean periods of declining 
rates. 


Years of Failing Wages. 


Years of Rising Wages. 





1908-1909 128,000 
353,000 zs, sii 


Years. Weekly Increase. | Years. Weekly Decrease. 
£ ‘ 
-- - | 1894-1895 73,000 
1896-1900 438,000 | : 
| 1901-1905 229,000 
1906-1907 259,000 Ss 


1910-1915 





_ £1,050,000 — £430,000 
Net Weekly Increase of £620,000. 


Great care is necessary in making use of these figures. 
They do not include seamen (who obtained a general increase 
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of ten shillings a month early in 1913), railway servants, and 
agricultural labourers (many of whom obtained considerable 
advances during the year, particularly in Scotland); and the 
figures for the police and Government employees in 1913 
are not yet available. Moreover, the figures apply to rates 
of wages, not earnings. Thus we do not obtain from them 
any indication of the effects of trade union agitation, mini- 
mum wage acts or action under fair wages clauses in standard- 
izing rates more effectively. The figures are not able to 
take account of fluctuations in regularity of employment, 
and allowance is not, apparently, made for the fact that the 
numbers and amounts in the later years are inevitably 
swollen as compared with the earlier years by the growth of 
population. Nevertheless, the tables based on these figures 
are one of our invaluable indices of working-class welfare. 
To know that the net increases in rates of weekly wages in 
the classes affected was £164,178 in 1913 as opposed to 
£139,481 in 1912, is an important fact. Of the whole 
amount coalmining accounted for £97,931 (926,519 workers 
affected), building for £19,468 (162,117 workers), ship- 
building and engineering for £13,163 (220,392 workers), and 
textile trades for £11,026 (167,397 workers). 

We have noted that the recorded increases of weekly rates 
were greater in 1913 than in 1912. They are, however, less 
than for 1907 or 1900, in each of which years they exceeded 
£200,000. The greatest fluctuations in both directions are, 
however, very largely due to the mining industry. If we 
exclude the figures relating to it we find that the increases 
in the other trades dealt with were £64,170 in 1913, £59,472 
in 1912, £44,054 in 1911, £30,314 in 1907 and £40,266 in 
1900. According to this method of measuring wage changes, 
it would therefore seem that in the industries other than 
mining, shipping, railways and agriculture the increases in 
money wages in each of the last three years have been 
greater than in ary year during the last two decades. It is 
possible that in 1913 the working classes obtained a larger 
number of solidly grasped and retainable advances in money 
wages than in any other year. 

Are the lean kine really eating the fat kine and yct remain- 
ing equally “ill favoured, as at the beginning” ? Let us 
assume (the roughest of estimates—rough enough to bring a 
Horresco referens ! to the mouth of Joseph) that the changes 
in rates represent a gain of ninety millions a year (say. 
round about fifteen per cent.) in the wages bill (annual 
earnings) between 1894 (a year of falling trade) and 1913 (a 
boom year) for the average working population of that 
period. The lean kine seem to be growing fatter after all. 
But while they are devouring their fellow beasts, they 
are also suffering from a form of rinderpest, known as the 
fluctuating standard of value. Wholesale prices have gone 
up almost exactly 25 per cent. since 1894. Taking 1900 as 
100, the Board of Trade index number gives us 93°5 for 1894, 
108°8 for 1910, 109°4 for 1911, 114-9 for 1912 and 116°5 for 
1913. The principal features of the changes between 1912 
and 1913 were increases of 12°7 per cent. in the textile raw 
materials group of articles, and of 9°0 per cent. in the coal 
and raw materials group. The food group shows a fall of 
1°8 per cent. Turning to London retail food prices, as meas- 
ured by twenty-three articles, we find that, taking 1900 as 
the standard, prices were 94°9 in 1894, 109-4 in 1910, 109°4 
in 191i, 114°5 in 1912 and 114°8 in 1913. It is most probable 
that labour did actually succeed in increasing its real wages 
in 1913. We may hazard a guess (Ict it be taken as no more) 
that the increase in rates may represent an increase in 
annual earnings of 2} or even 3 per cent. This clearly more 
than outbalances the relatively small rise in retail prices, 
especially when it is remembered that the Board of Trade 
retail price index not improbably represents an over- 
estimate oi the fluctuations in the whole of working-class 
expenditure (including rent and travelling). But, on the 
other hand, it is not at all certain that the rise in money 
wages in 1912 and 1913, taken together, has really more 
than counterbalanced to an appreciable extent the unpre- 
cedented rise of retail prices in 1912 (from 109°4 to 114°5). 
Moreover, experience teaches that the lean kine always 
devour at least a portion of the fat kine. Gains of wages 





in a period of booming trade are generally to some extent 
lost during the slump. The total increases in money wages 
during 1911-13 must be regarded largely as the strategic 
advances of an invading army, which cannot hope to hold 
all that it takes. There is no ground for jubilation over the 
whole question of labour’s achievements in the last year. 

We have repeatedly drawn attention in THE New Srares- 
MAN to the tardiness in the advance of the movements for 
the reduction of hours. Is it possible that in at least some 
industries the workers feel that the limit cf “ speeding up ” 
has been reached, and that a reduction of hours must 
encroach proportionately on earnings unless the latter are 
raised ? Certain it is that though there was an increase in 
the total reduction of weekly hours in 1913 over 1912 
(274,897 affecting 103,637 workpeople as opposed to 210,556 
affecting 105,317 workpeople), the result in both years is 
poor as compared with that in 1911, when large numbers of 
transport workers and printers secured reductions, and the 
total amounted to 715,459. But the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Act achieved far more at a single stroke than the efforts of 
any large group of workers over a period of years, and even 
the total effect of the petty change introduced into the 
textile industry by the Factory Act of 1901 rivals the largest 
effort of the workers unaided by the State. 

To pass from the results of the conflicts to the manner 
of the fighting, the Board of Trade recorded no fewer 
than 1,462 trade disputes in 1913. The largest number 
of separate disputes recorded in previous years was 929 
in 1894, 926 in 1896 and 903 in 1911 The number of 
workpeople involved was 677,254 in 1913 (rather over 1 
in 18 oi the industrial workers). This figure has only 
been exceeded in 1912 (1,463,281 disputants), and in 1911 
(961,980). The number of days lost through the disputes 
was 11,491,000 in 1913-——equivalent in actual working time 
to about one extra Bank Holiday for the whole working 
population. It has been exceeded only in 1912 (40,914,675 
days lost), in 1893 (30,467,765 days lost) and 1898 
(15,289,478), the two former years being both marked by 
very extensive strikes of miners. Disputes in the building 
trades were greater in number than in any year since 1893, 
with the exception of 1897, and they involved a larger number 
of workpeople than in any year since 1893. The number of 
disputes and of workpeople involved was greater in the metal 
and ship building trades than in any other year in the last 
two decades. But in all these trades the aggregate number 
of days lost has been previously exceeded. There has been 
nothing approaching a great general dispute in any trade 
during the past year. 

The Trade Union Unemployment percentage was lower 
in 1913 (2°1) than in any year of the last twenty, except 
1899 (2°0). Even in the months of 1912 not affected by the 
coal strike it was 2°4. The second half of 1913 witnessed 
a slight decline of employment in the textile and pig iron 
industries ; but in most other trades employment remained 
good or very good. 

One reflection is suggested by the study of this weighty 
review of labour in 1913. Income other than carnings, in 
the shape of payments due to the intervention of the State 
(viz., pensions, compensation for accidents, free education 
and partial maintenance of children, State insurance sub- 
ventions, certain parts of public health expenditure, etc.), 
represents an clement of great importance ir the well-being 
of the working classes. (The actual utility to the individual 
of each pound of working-class income, which is provided 
by the State in these ways, is certainly on the average even 
greater than that of each pound received as wages.) We 
venture to think that in spite of the adherents of the “ Servile 
State’ theory and of the prevailing emphasis in Socialist 
thought on the worker as opposed to the poor consumer, it 
is both inevitable and desirable that the proportion of the 
income of the working classes, which takes the form of 
receipts other than wages, should continue to increase in 
the future, as it has in the past quarter of a century. We 
therefore hope that the Department of Labour Statistics 
will find it possible at an early date to include, in one or other 
of its annual reviews of the working-class share in the 
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national dividend, or oi changes in the same, estimates of 
the total non-wage receipts (a) due to State provision and 
irtervention, (b) due to interest on investments in savings 
banks, co-operative socicties, ete., and of the fluctuations 
in these receipts. Some tables elucidating these facts may 
be found in various parts of the Annual Abstract of Labour 
Statistics. But we need to have all the facts with regard 
to working-class income brought together into a single 
whole and considered in a closely connected set of presenta- 
tions of statistics, although the non-wage factor may be 
relatively unimportant at present. We do not underesti- 
mate the difficulties of the task, but we believe that it is 
not beyond the resources of the Department of Labour 
Statistics. 


LABOUR IN THE MINE 


Mines and Quarries: General Report with Statistics for 1912, by 
the Chief Inspector of Mines. Part II.: Labour. Cd. 7166. 
2s. Part III.: Output. Cd. 7197. 1s. 5d. 


The statistics with regard to the number of persons 
employed, in Part II. of this report, more or less duplicate 
those already given in Part I. (see BLUE Book SuprLEMENT 
for October 4th, 1913). But in Part I. the classification is 
according to the class of minerals worked, whereas in Part I. 
it was according to the Acts of Parliament applicable to 
mines. The most striking feature of Part II. is the infor- 
mation given with regard to accidents in mines. There is 
a long series of excellent diagrams showing the deaths and 
also the death rates (a) per 1,000 persons employed, (/) per 
million tons of mineral raised, from accidents more or less 
completely since 1851. The diagram facing page 108 is a 
model example of the presentation of statistics. The 
death rate from accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 
lower in 1911 and 1912 than it had ever been before. But 
from 1904 to 1910 the curve was on the whole going up, 
after an irregular decline dating from 1878. Every week- 
day on the average between four and five mine workers are 
killed—the total for 1912 being 1,394. Mr. Smillie not 
long ago drew the attention both of the men and of the public 
to the importance of the small accidents. It is the large 
accidents, mainly due to explosions, which cause the greatest 
sensation, but it is the small accidents, mainly due to falls 
of ground, which kill most men. Just about half of all the 
accidents to underground workers are due to falls of ground, 
and the majority of these, of course, occur to men working 
at the face. The chief classification of accidents is as 
follows : (1) explosions, (2) falls of ground, (3) shaft accidents, 
(4) miscellaneous underground accidents, (5) surface acci- 
dents. It is only natural to find that deaths arising from 
(2), (3), (4) and (5) fluctuate much less from year to year 
than those arising from explosions. The death rate of 
surface workers from accidents is about half that of the 
underground workers. The most important cause of 
mishap among the surfacemen is the working of railways, 
sidings and tramways. ‘The death rate from surface accidents 
reached its lowest point in 1909, and increased appreciably 
in 1910 and in 1912. There is no doubt that there is an 
enormous field for work in the direction of the prevention 
of accidents, and the Senghenydd inquiry now taking place 
throws a lurid light upon the defects of mine management 
and of inspection. But the Mines Department of the Home 
Office at any rate deserves some credit for the lucidity with 
which it presents the known facts with regard to accidents. 
The pages of Part II. of the Chief Inspector’s report dealing 
with accidents should be studied by every member of 
Parliament, and by everyone who feels a smail share of the 
national responsibility for the workers in our largest industry. 
Sume other public departments, which are responsible for 
certain branches of industrial regulation, might well take 
a few lessons from this report. 

The enforcement of the Mines Acts is in some ways more 
analogous to the enforcement of the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
rather than to that of the Factory Acts. In both the two 
former sets of Acts the safety and well-being of the worker is 





not only protected by rules enforced by State inspectors, who 
prosecute employers when necessary, but there is also a com- 
plicated statutory system of discipline, which is enforced very 
largely by the employers themselves, through prosecution 2s 
well as by the possibility of dismissal. Thus in 1912 the 
Inspectors of Mines instituted 125 prosecutions against 44 
mine-owners, or their representatives (as compared with 61 
prosecutions against 16 firms in the preceding year), but no 
fewer than 1,025 prosecutions were undertaken against 
workmen (as compared with 1,408 in 1911). There were, on 
the other hand, 18 prosecutions against quarry owners, and 
only one against workmen employed in quarries. It is dis- 
appointing to find that “ very little advantage appears to 
have been taken in most of the districts by the workmen of 
the provisions relating to inspection of the mine or part of the 
mine, by their representatives.” ‘The results of these 
inspections,” says the Chief Inspector, “are, I am sure, 
beneficial, and one would like to see the practice more 
general.” The Syndicalists appear to have overlooked the 
opportunity for a limited application of Syndicalist principles 
provided by the Coal Mines Act in this right of the miner to 
conduct his own mines inspection! The sections of the report 
dealing with ambulance work, electricity in mines, and miners’ 
diseases all repay careful study. The bricf notices of the 
acts of heroism for which the Edward medal was awarded 
are a welcome sidelight on the most human side of life in the 
mine. There is a reference to the work of the Committee on 
the Provision of Washing and Drying Accommodation at 
mines. Why should there not be a miner’s wife on this Com- 
mittee ? The woman in the mincr’s home has, perhaps, 
a greater interest than even the miner himself in its delibera- 
tions. 

Turning from the men who do the work to the work they 
do (Part III.), we learn that 260} million tons of coal were 
raised in 1912—a decrease of 11} millions as against the 1911 
figures. Besidcs well-arranged and (O si sic omnes !) carefully 
explained tables of output of coal and ores, this report con- 
tains some useful diagrams with regard to the prices and (p. 
243) with regard to the output and export of coal since 1873. 





THE CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


Census of England and Wales, 1911. Vol. X. Occupations and 
Industries. Part II. Cd. 7019. 6s. 3d. 

This volume of 781 foolscap pages consists of one Table, 
showing the occupations (condensed list) of males and 
females at various ages in England and Wales as a whole, 
in the administrative counties, in county boroughs, in 
metropolitan boroughs, in urban districts over 50,000, and 
in aggregates of rural districts. A slip inserted in the volume 
states that this Part has been issued in advance of Part I. 
“in order to obviate any further delay in publishing the 
available figures as to the occupations of the people in 
different parts of the country,” and that the preparation 
of Part I. “ will shortly be completed.” To examine so 
large a volume without the help of the summaries and 
clucidatory comments which the Census Office usually 
furnishes with such ability is a laborious task, but, while 
reserving more detailed treatment till the issue of the Report, 
there are some points in this Table which present themseives 
for immediate remark. 

The total population of England and Wales increased 
from 32,527,843 in 1901 to 36,070,492 in 1911, or by 10°89 
per cent.; children under 10 were 7,203,999 in 1901, or 
22°15 per cent. of the total population, and in 1911 they 
were 7,551,179, or 20°93 per cent. This falling off in the 
supply of raw material for industry is directly connected 
with the decline in the birth-rate, with which we have 
dealt on other occasions. The total number of persons 
over ten years of age engaged in occupations has risen 
from 14,328,727 to 16,284,399, and the number of retired 
or unoccupied persons from 10,995,117 to 12,234,914. Both 
classes have grown faster than the population, the per- 
centage increase in the case of occupied persons being 13°65, 
and in the case of unoccupied persons 11°28, figures which 
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emphasise the relative decline in the number of children. 
Marriage, it should be noted, is not an “ occupation ” for 
census purposes, but the number of married women and 
widows has risen from 6,963,944 to 7,995,088 or 14°82 per 
cent., while married women and widows industrially em- 
ployed rose from 917,509 to 1,091,202 (411,011 widows) 
or 18°93 per cent. One satisfactory sign is that the number 
of children under 15 engaged in industry has positively 
declined from 566,532 to 502,488, or by 11°30 per cent., while 
the number of young persons over 15 and under 20 increased 
from 2,555,411 to 2,674,816 or by 4°67 per cent. Here we 
see the effects partly of a prolonged education period, 
partly of declining birth-rate. 

A particularly interesting question arises as to whether 
the census throws any light upon the alleged displacement 
of men by women. Out of the total number of persons 
engaged in occupations in 1901 about 70°89 per cent. were 
males, whereas in 1911 the percentage fell to 70°34. This 
fractional decrease grows in importance if we leave out of 
account the domestic and laundry group, where the pro- 
portions change to 79-89 and 78-13 per cent. respectively. 
The number of females over 10 years engaged in occupations 
other than domestic and laundry rose by 615,665 or 24-80 
per cent., but the number of males rose by 1,213,207 or 
12°31 per cent., which is greater than the rate of increase of 
the population. 

Women seem to have gained at the expense of the children 
and young persons. Considering the developments of 
girls’ education, it is a little surprising to find that the men 
have slightly strengthened their hold on the professions, 
the percentage of males having risen from 50°14 to 51°44; 
bearing in mind the extent to which the group is dominated 
by the teaching profession, this is rather remarkable. On 
the other hand, the percentage of males in the various 
classes of clerks (including civil service messengers) has 
fallen from 85°90 to 80°08, the number of women and 
girls having risen from 93,125 to 181,894; the rate of in- 
crease among the males was, however, nearly 29 per cent., 
so that there is hardly any question of displacement. In 
the food group of trades the percentage of males fell from 
72-10 to 65-81; in the paper and printing group, from 
67-41 to 64-42; in the agricultural group, from 94-90 to 
92-33. In dress males almost held their own, the respective 
percentages being 36-84 and 36°74, while in the textile 
group they slightly increased from 42-60 to 43-37 per cent. 
The seven groups mentioned cover 88 per cent. of the 
females engaged in other occupations than domestic and 
laundry. In the paper group the females employed in 
printing and lithography increased from 10,736 to 24,658, 
and males from 107,170 to 128,008. The food group shows 
a very large incursion of females into the various dealing 
trades, and notabiy into the sub-group of board, lodging, 
and dealing in spirituous drinks; the number of males 
increased by 17-99 per cent., but that of females by 58-48. 
The number of females employed as keepers of boarding 
houses, coffee houses, etc., increased by 80 per cent., and 
the number of females returned as keepers of inns, hotels, 
etc., increased by over 136 per cent., figures which would 
seem to indicate some reclassification as well as a genuine 
increase. The rise in the number of women employed in 
agriculture is mainly confined to the class of farmers’ 
relatives assisting in the work of the farm, where the number 
of females has risen from 18,618 to 56,856; this is probably 
a reclassification of persons formerly describing themselves 
as unoccupied, just as a decline of 32,598 undefined artisans 
and factory hands has to that extent produced an artificial 
rise in certain classified occupations. In the food and paper 
groups the rate of increase of male labour was greater than 
the rate of increase of male labour in all occupations, so 
that even here there is no question of the displacement of 
males by females. Rather it would appear that certain 
classes of work have been staked out for females, and that 
those reserved for males have grown exceptionally fast in 
proportion. In studying this question reference should be 
made to the Board of Trade Memorandum in Appendix 
Volume IX. of the Poor Law Commission Report. 











In curious contrast to other trade groups the number of 
women and girls employed in domestic service and laundry 
work has only risen by 2-56 per cent., from 1,690,722 to 
1,734,040, while the number of men and boys has risen by 
27-44 per cent., from 804,195 to 387,677 ; a loss of 8,127 in 
coachmen and grooms is much more than made good by a 
gain of 23,151 in motor attendants and 30,839 in gardeners, 
and the loss of 9,986 in domestic indoor servants is out- 
balanced by gains in hospital, college, laundry, caretakers, 
and similar services. 


THE SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE 


oard of Education: Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education. Cd. 7184. 1913. 2s. 6d. 

The first report of the chief medical officer of the Board 
of Education covered 169 pages; each succeeding report 
has, with the extension and development of the school 
medical service, grown bulkier, until the present volume 
(which is the fifth) runs into over 400 pages. It is doubtful 
whether any other official document is so widely read as 
the annual report of Sir George Newman. The report for 
1912 is as interesting as its forerunners, and it gains consider- 
ably by the inclusion of a number of photographs of open- 
air schools. 

During 1912 there were 1,111 medical officers (part and 
full time) engaged in the school medical service, including 
82 women. ‘The number of women doctors is as yet very 
small, only 50 local authorities in England and Wales 
(less than one-sixth) employing them. To assist the doctors 
there were 397 whole time and 345 part time school nurses, 
or 742 in all, not including a still larger number indirectly 
engaged. In addition, the work of the medical service is 
in many places reinforced by the activity of members of 
Care Committees; whilst the school attendance officers 
of a large number of local authorities are co-operating 
very closely with the school medica! officer’s department. 
Of the 317 education authorities in England and Wales, 
167 have now undertaken one or more forms of treatment, 
varying in thoroughness from financial contributions to 
hospitals to the establishment of special clinies. Treatment 
clinics, sanctioned by the Board of Education, were on 
July 81st, 1913, to be found in 97 areas (controlling in all 
over 140 clinics). The diseases treated vary ; in some places 
the treatment is confined to teeth (e.g. Cambridge, East- 
bourne), or to ringworm (e.g., Folkestone, Leeds) ; in others 
ear, eyes, nose and throat ailments and skin diseases are 
dealt with (Bradford, St. Helens). Dental disease is receiv- 
ing more attention, and upwards of 80 dental clinics are 
now in operation. Each year sees much more deliberate 
remedial action taken, and the offer of financial assistance 
will certainly lead to a much more rapid development on 
these lines than in the past. 

The special schools certified under the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1898, and the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899, at the end of July, 1913, numbered 355, a net 
increase of 16 during the year. In consequence of the 
Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, Sir George Newman draws 
special attention to the education of the mentally abnormal 
child. The open-air school movement appears to be making 
steady, though not very marked, progress, yet, in the words 
of the report, “taking the school population as a whole, 
it is safe to say that not less than 10 per cent. are really in 
need of some such treatment os the open-air school provides.” 
This movement takes many forms: country holidays, country 
schools (e.g., at Mablethorpe, under the Leicester Education 
Committee), playground classes and open-air class rooms, 
day and residential open-air schools, and sanaterinm schools, 
It is encouraging to find that elementary schools are being 
constructed on open-air lines (e.g., New Earswick, near 
York), and that “ new schools are being so constructed in 
regard to open-window space as to allow of one or more 
rooms being turned into open-air class rooms at will” 
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(e.g., Bradford, Burnley, Sheffield). There are only 12 day 
open-air schools as yet in England and Wales. Until 
recently the only residential school was at Bermerside, 
Halifax ; there is now another at Clacton-on-Sea ; whilst 
Swinton House, Manchester, and the school at West Kirby, 
Cheshire, are residential places dealing mainly, though not 
wholly, with tuberculous children. The scholars in the day 
cripple schools of Liverpool are sent into residence during 
the summer months at Bowring House, Roby. 

There has been an increase of 18 per cent. in the number 
of authorities spending money from the rates on providing 
food, and an increase of 17-9 per cent. in the total number of 
meals provided. Excluding London, the number of meals 
provided has risen to over ten millions, an increase during 
the year of 31 per cent., largely accounted for by the coal 
strike. It is estimated that about 310,000 children were 
fed by local authorities during the year ended March 31st, 
1913, receiving on an average 69 meals, at a cost of about 
twopence per head. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘if it is correct, as has been estimated, that something like 
10 per cent. of the total number of children in attendance 
at public elementary schools, or say, 600,000 children, are 
suffering from malnutrition, it will be seen that roughly 
one-half of this number are at present being fed for a longer 
or shorter period under the Act.” 

The section of the report dealing with medical inspection 
and juvenile employment contains much evidence of the ill 
effects of labour by school children. Section XVII., on mother- 
craft and schools for mothers, among other things, bears 
out the growing impression that if we are to raise the standard 
of health of the community, we must go farther back than 
the child’s school career and attempt the treatment and 
prevention of disease amongst young children below school 
age. 

During 1912 229 out of a total of 317 local authorities 
in England and Wales shared in the grant for medical 
treatment, first made in that year, by the Board of Educa- 
tion; 45 were counties, 65 county boroughs, 84 non-county 
boroughs, and 35 were urban districts. The largest grants 
made were as follows: London, £12,958 8s. 10d. ; 
Sheffield, £1,502 4s. 6d. ; Derbyshire, £1,315 17s. 11d. ; 
Bradford, £1,000 6s. 0d. ; Nottingham (C.B.), £968 4s. 4d. ; 
Manchester, £883 2s. 5d.; Yorkshire (West Riding), 
£877 8s. 1d. The Chief Medical Officer’s inference is that 
*“ speaking generally, the work of the school medical service 
was, at that time, most highly developed in the county 
boroughs, somewhat less so in the non-county boroughs 
and urban districts, and least in counties ”’—a_ conclu- 
sion which is in accordance with evidence from other 
sources. 

There is little need to quote the appalling list of percen- 
tages of defects of different kinds, but it should be borne 
in mind that these percentages exclude the blind, deaf, 
crippled, mentally defective and epileptic children; they 
exclude all cases of infectious diseases; and they also 
exclude “that great group of childrea who are suffering 
from indefinable malnutrition, debility and low vitality, 
and who number not less than half a million!” As Sir 
George Newman writes, “‘ this extent of child disease means 
an inerease to the national burden of sickness and disable- 
ment in adolescence and adult life.” 

One feels, after reading the report, that the first years of 
work have seen a remarkable growth of this new branch of 
the public health service, but that the efforts made are hope- 
lessly inadequate to cope with the problem. The time is 
surely ripe for the Government to require from all local 
education authorities the adequate provision of treatment 
clinices—or, preferably, of what Miss MeMillan calls 


“ health centres ”—and of open-air schools. No new schools 
should be recognised by the Board of Education unless 
they are constructed on “ open-air’ lines. ‘The amount of 
finanvial assistance now forthcoming from the national 
exchequer, however, must at the same time be considerably 
augmented, the present grant being much too small to 
encourage a thorough policy amongst loca! authorities. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


Statistics of Public Education in England and Wales. Part II. 
Financial Statistics, 1911-12-13. Cd. 7204. 1s. 5d. 


Elementary Education (England and Wales): Statistics relating to 
the Receipts and Expenditure of Local Education Authori- 
ties in the Financial Year 1911-12. Cd. 7186. 5d. 

How often has not our ery ascended to Heaven for more 
introductions, explanatory notes, and aids to the illumination 
of official statistics! It is meet that when at last the fire 
descends to consume the wood upon the altar a fitting recogni- 
tion of the fact should be accorded. The Board of Education 
is evidently inspired with a genuinely benevolent desire 
to provide a Reading without Tears for those who study 
educational statistics. Cd. 7204 contains not only a preface 
and thirty pages of explanatory notes, but even an index 
to definitions of technical terms, to say nothing of another 
excellent index showing where all the references in the tables 
to any particular locel authority may be found. Not content 
with these quite admirable achievements, the Board goes 
on to issue a special concise tabular statement of the receipts 
and expenditure of local education authorities, “ intended 
to show in a convenient form the main facts of the finance 
of elementary education.”” This statement should be 
studied in conjunction with the Tabular Statement of Staffing 
(Cd. 6933, reviewed in BLUE Book SupPpLEMENT, October 4th, 
1913, p. 7), and with another forthcoming tabular state- 
ment showing the distribution of small schools in the various 
areas. These three statements will make up an invaluable 
introduction to the study of educational conditions, and they 
should be bound up or filed together in the office of every 
educational administrator. 

Since the Board of Education has gone so far, we may 
venture to suggest yet another aid for the ignorant or rela- 
tively ignorant. The Board, unlike certain other depart- 
ments, wisely utilises the inside of the cover of its publica- 
tions to advertise other reports and memoranda on the 
various branches of education. Could it not issue every 
two or three years a halfpenny octavo paper giving not a 
bibliography nor even a select bibliography of its publica- 
tions, but an indication of where there may be found in its 
numerous reports and memoranda the best chapters or even 
passages for gaining the clementary knowledge about each 
branch of educational administration, which is necessary 
for any useful discusvion of it. For instance, pp. 5 and 6 of 
Cd. 7186 contain a perfectly clear and concise explanation 
of the different grants for elementary education. We happen 
to remember that buricd in the appendices of the volume 
of evidence published by the Departmental Committee on 
Partial Exemption there is a most lucid summary, com- 
pressed into about a column of close type, of the whole history 
of the English law of school attendance—that inextricably 
confused and incompctently constructed tangle. Similarly 
one or two passages in the report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Attendance at Continuation Schools, the chapter 
on the passage to the secondary school in the last report of 
the Board, and some of the chapters in Sir George Newman's 
annual reports are all sine qua non which cannot be replaced 
by the best text book. The leaflet, besides indicating what 
we may term, in memory of Stubbs’ Select Charters, 
“ Select Passages illustrating the Nature of English Educa- 
tional Organisation,” might well advertise the too little 
known exccllent free library of the Board of Education. 

No one should have much difficulty in discovering most 
of what he wants to know about current problems of educa- 
tional finance from these volumes. It is only regrettable 
that it is not found possible to include the figures with regard 
to local as well as central finance up to the end of 1912-18 
instead of 1911-12. But the general trend is perfectly clear. 
Expenditure derived from grants is practically stationary 
over the period 1910-13. Indeed, the figures for elementary, 
secondary,and technical grants in 1912-13 cach show an actual 
decline as opposed to 1911-12, while the grant for the training 
of teachers alone shows a paltry increase (unfortunately 
absorbed largely by seminaries, like that at Leeds, which 
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deliberately keep outside the orbit of university life). On 
the other hand, the total expenditure of local authorities on 
education increased by over a million between 1910-11 and 
1911-12. Cd. 7186 shows at a glance the main branches of 
expenditure of cach authority in 1911-12, both in gross and 

rchild. There are few who realise that in the last twelve 
years England has achieved more in the construction of 
educational organisation than has perhaps ever been 
accomplished by any country in a like space of time. The 
finance of this achievement bears to its results only the 
relation of the stage carpenter to the players. But it is 
none the less a fascinating study for those who have eyes to 
see. 


IRISH EDUCATION 


Appendix to the Seventy-eighth Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland. School Year 1911-12. 
Section I. General Report, by Inspectors and others. 
Cd. 7061, 94d ; Section IL., Cd. 7062, 4}. 

Seventy-ninth Report of the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland. School Year 1912-12. Cd. 7141, 5d. 

Cd. 7061 is an extraordinary Blue Book which may be 
commended to the attention of all interested in Irish social 
conditions, as well as to the student of educational adminis- 
tration—and to the professional humorist. The reports 
of the Irish inspectors of schools betray a tendency to 
banal platitude and a lack of a sense of humour, which is 
distinctly inconsistent with the traditional conception of 
the Irish character. Take, for instance, these examples : 
“In the towns epidemics occur, as sanitary arrangements 
in crowded lanes and alleys are not of the best ” (Mr. Hogan) ; 
* Problems must be allowed time to mature. The harvest 
cannot be garnered before the corn is ripe” (Mr. Kelly); 
“ The teachers form, in general, an honest, respectable body 
of citizens ” (Mr. Cole) ; ** They do not steer by the compass 
of forethought. They drift with the wind of the day.” 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor). The Inspector of the Teaching of 
Irish, Mr. Mangan, does not give a very optimistic account 
of the Gaelic language movement. The people, who speak 
Irish, according to his account, are least anxious to assist 
in its perpetuation. Gaelic in Ireland may be in a bad way. 
But English is likely to suffer still more, if it depends upon 
the inspectors of schools. Perhaps it is a foreign language 
to Mr. Mangan; but there is no evidence that another 
inspector, who speaks of “‘ faults of method, that reflect 
themselves in the proficiency, blemishing it with the usual 
crop of weaknesses,” learnt Gaelic on his mother’s knee. 
Can it be that the inspectors are really patriots, deter- 
mined to discredit the tongue of the cursed Saxon ? 
Could the Commissioners possibly make up their minds to 
allow Mr. Birrell to edit their officers’ reports from a purely 
literary point of view ? 

But although the inspectors, in so far as they write English 
at all, adopt the style of the Times leading article as it was 
in the reign of William IV., they nevertheless unconsciously 
present a vivid picture of social conditions in Ireland. One 
often catches a vision of the dismal parochialism portrayed 
in John Bull’s Other Island. Were and there evidence 
of genuinely inspired work is to be found. But in the main 
it is depressing to learn how backward Ireland is in the 
elementary material conditions of an adequate system of 
popular education. Thus, Mr. W. A. Brown. writes: 
‘One often finds that the windows remain closed for want of 
attention to the cords. Once broken there is difficulty in 
getting, locally, suitable cord; and many windows are left 
permanently closed.” Mr. Coyne attributes “a good deal 
of the bad writing found in the children’s books to the use 
of * jotters ° or ‘ seribblers,’ held in the hand or placed on 
oe i schools where the furniture is inadequate.” 
_the great outburst of building activity in which the 
National Board and the local managers co-operated during 
the later Victorian period, covering many parts of the 
country with a succession of vested schoolhouses as uniform 
in style as labourers’ cottages, does not appear to have spent 
much of its foree here. . . . Built, too many of them, under 





contract, by men of no capital and of little technical train- 
ing, the structures frequently concealed inferior materials 
and workmanship; and I have known cases where such 
buildings were no sooner finished than they commenced to 
give way.” The following are some cases of overcrowding 
in Belfast schools given by Mr. P. J. Kelley :— 


Accommodation for Numbers present 


12 46 
11 54 
14 54 
18 48 
18 56 


‘** In the second case the room was only 13} ft. by 84 ft. 
and 54 pupils were in it for an hour at a time.” Mr. MeClin- 
tock writes of the Enniskillen Circuit schools, ‘‘ The usual 
fuel is turf, and it was as a rule regularly supplied.” And 
so on with the tale of ricketty desks, unscrubbed floors, 
worn-out paint, lack of scrapers or mats, the overrunning 
of school gardens by fowls, ete. A truly depressing picture 
of material organisation, which is unfortunately only 
paralleled by the criticisms of the teaching. 

One of the few cheerful things about these volumes is the 
fact that the Commissioners have managed to produce their 
report for 1912-13 within about three months of the issue 
of the belated report for 1911-12 (reviewed in BLUE Book 
SupPLEMENT, October 4th, 1913, p. 8). The new report records 
little devclopment in the organisation of education. There 
appears to be a steady decline in the number of schools 
attended by both Catholic and Protestant pupils. It is 
now less than 30 per cent. of the whole number. Of the 676 
new teachers appointed, 147 had not been through a course 
in a training college. Only one in every thirty Irish children 
is taking a course of higher education, as against one in six 
or seven in Scotland. A beginning has at last been made 
with school medical inspection and treatment in Ireland. 
The Treasury placed £9,500 at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners for the year 1912-13. But the grant was to depend 
upon an equal sum being raised locally. The Commissioners 
therefore only succeeded in spending £263. It is, however, 
hoped that £1,300 will be spent on dental clinics in 1913-14. 
Nearly £800 is appropriated in aid of a scheme promoted 
by the Women’s National Health Association, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of five clinies in the Dublin 
area, and one each in Cork, Antrim and Naas. The Bangor 
(County Down) Urban District Council is proposing to treat 
500 children. In all some thirty clinies have been established 
in the last six months. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND LOCAL FINANCE 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Forty-second Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
1912-13. Part III.: (a) Public Health and Local Adminis- 
tration; (b) County Council Administration ; (c) Local 
Taxation and Valuation. Cd. 6982. 2s. 5d. 


Statement showing for England and Wales, and for Wales, for the 
year ended in March, 1913, the amount of the Receipts, Expendi- 
ture and Outstanding Loans of the Principal Classes of Local 
Authorities. Cd. 7198. 3d. 

The annual survey of English public health administration 
begins appropriately enough with an account of the crusade against 
tuberculosis. During 1912 110,706 cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis were notified ; and during the first quarter of 1913 30,788 
pulmonary cases and 15,214 cases of other forms of the disease. 
Two hundred and nineteen tuberculosis institutions have now 
been approved by the L.G.B., including 102 provided by local 
authorities and 117 provided by voluntary bodies. The total 
number of beds available is 7,764 (3,397 in the local authorities’ 
and 4,367 in the voluntary institutions). It is estimated that 
the cost of the scheme for dispensaries and institutions recom- 
mended by the Departmental Committee on Tuberculosis, if 
carried out in its entirety, would be about 9}d. per head of 
population perannum. The amount available from the Insurance 
funds for institutional (as distinct from dispensary and domiciliary ) 
treatment of insured persons will not exceed eightpence per 
insured person. Of the remaining cost of the scheme regarded 
as a whole, a half is to come from the special tuberculosis grant-in- 
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aid and a half from the rates. Up to August 30th, 1913, the 
L.G.B. had approved the appointment of 63 tuberculosis officers 
by county councils and 45 by county boroughs. Staffordshire, 
Dudley and Wolverhampton have combined to form a joint 
committee for the treatment of tuberculosis. Birkenhead, 
Chester, Stockport, Stoke-on-Trent, Wallasey and Cheshire 
desire to combine to form another single joint committee, and 
Gloucester also desires to combine with Gloucestershire. The 
growth of joint committees or boards of local authorities for 
special purposes, as instanced in joint Tuberculosis Committees, 
joint Hospital Boards, joint Poor Law Schools, and the statutory 
Lancashire Asylums Board, is a phenomenon of increasing 
importance in British local government, and would make an 
interesting subject for a brief thesis by a student of public 
administration. 

Twenty-four special enquiries were made by the Medical 
Inspectors of the Board in 1912-13 into outbreaks of infectious 
disease—mostly enteric fever and diphtheria. The number of 
districts which are adding to the list of diseases which are 
universally notifiable by statute is steadily increasing. The 
proportion of children who are vaccinated continues to decline, 
and it looks as if in a very few years less than half the infants born 
will be vaccinated, which will doubtless give great satisfaction 
to anti-vaccinators. The importance of the power of the L.G.B. 
in controlling the appointment and guaranteeing the independence 
of the medical officer of health is illustrated by several facts given in 
the Report. There were 69 cases in 1912—13 in which minor sinitary 
authorities within county areas did not obtain the repayment of 
half the salaries of their medical officers from the county in accord- 
ance with the Local Government Act, 1888. In 18 of these cases 
the Board had refused to sanction the appointment of the M.O.H. 
because the salary was inadequate or because the officer was 
unsatisfactory or had been a member of the Council. At the end 
of March, 1913, 506 out of the 1,854 public health districts of 
England and Wales, comprising over 60 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, were served by Medical Officers of Health who devoted all 
their time to public health work. The question of qualifications 
and of security of tenure is scarcely less important in the case of 
Sanitary Inspectors than in the case of Medical Officers of Health. 
In the 1,854 sanitary districts there were 1,986 Inspectors of 
Nuisances holding 2,072 appointments—1,752 under the Board’s 
sanction and 320 without the Board’s sanction, which was 
refused in 15 out of 178 cases of new appointments in 1912-13. 
Special attention is drawn to the desirability from the point of 
view of publicity of printing the reports of the medical officers. 
Out of 1,820 annual reports received in respect of the year 1911 
188 were not printed. 

The tables dealing with the notification of births are of special 
interest. The death-rate of infants under one year has decreased 
from 132 in 1906 to 95 in 1911 ; and there is little doubt that the 
Notification of Births Act has played an important part in bringing 
about this improvement. The Act is now in force in 384 local 
government areas, comprising 56 per cent. of the population of 
England and Wales. It does not seem that the standard of 
vigilance required in the inspection of foods is decreasing. Some 
unspeakably bad instances of attempts to defraud or harm the 
public are given. The question of the provision of sanitary and 
decent housing for hop and fruit pickers is deserving of more 
attention than it receives in a somewhat perfunctory paragraph, 
as readers of Tut New STATESMAN will agree who saw the letter 
from Miss V. M. Crawford in the issue of August 25rd, 1913. Clauses 
which aimed at securing the provision of proper housing and 
arrangements for treating sickness for workers employed in public 
works were inserted in several private Acts in 1912. 

The details with regard to local finance mostly relate to the 
year 1910-11, and should be read in connection with the local 
taxation returns for that year. It seems unfortunate that it is 
not considered possible to present these figures at an earlier date. 
The local loans outstanding at the end of 1910-11 amounted to 
540 millions. The percentage of local expenditure derived from 
the rates increased slowly during 1900-11 from 73-9 (the lowest 
figure ever reached) to 75-5. The belated character of the part 
of the report dealing with local finance is to a large extent com- 
pensated for by the special Statement which is now issued about 
nine months after the end of the financial year. According to 
this, receipts from rates during 1912-13 amounted to 66-9 millions 
as against 21-75 millions received from grants. Education 
accounted for an expenditure of 30-5 millions out of a total of 
102-3 millions. The Statement, though subject to amendment 
in details, is a valuable anticipation of the figures contained in the 
local taxation returns and the Annual Report of the L.G.B. 

To return to that report, which is an invaluable quarry for 
information, there are four general criticisms of its preparation 
which suggest themselves, and which seem to deserve the atten- 





tion of Mr. Burns and his officials. First—and this would apply 
to many Government reports—far too much emphasis is laid on 
achievement as opposed to work needing to be done. This defect 
is least applicable to the section on notification of births. But 
no one would gather the impression from reading the paragraphs 
on Tuberculosis that thousands of people are dying because they 
cannot gain admission into a sanatorium. ‘This and similar facts 
could be deduced from the report ; but they are not the facts 
which are made to stand out. The L.G.B. has, no doubt, something 
to be proud of, and, like every Government department, is 
inclined to over-emphasise its achievements in reply to destructive 
critics. But the only adequate reply to destructive criticism is 
the exhibition of at least an equal sense of the crying needs of the 
people. We want an L.G.B. public health report written in the 
spirit of Sir George Newman’s annual report of the Medical 
Department of the Board of Education. Mr. Burns might do 
worse than take away the latter volume for a week-end in the 
country and return on Monday morning with a fiat to his officials 
to go and write likewise. Secondly, there is far too much classi- 
fication of the material dealt with according to Acts of Parliament 
and formal statutory distinctions rather than according to the 
essential differences of the subject. This applies particularly to 
the section dealing with loans. The distinction between loans 
raised under the Municipal Corporations Act, under Local Acts, 
the Public Health Acts, and the Public Health Interments Acts, 
might well be relegated wholly to appendices or footnotes. To 
deal with them in the main body of the report merely confuses 
nine-tenths of the readers of it. Some of these distinctions might 
well be dropped for all purposes except those of administration 
within the Local Government Board. They arise solely out of 
the ad hoc spirit in English legislation. Thirdly, we need a better 
survey of the actual working of each class of local authorities. 
Mr. Burns’s report should give us a living picture of the County 
Council, the County Borough Council, the Municipal Borough 
Council, and, in fact, every kind of Council down to the Parish 
Council, at work in their chambers and committee rooms. We 
should be able to visualise them as corporate entities, not merely 
obtain summaries of extracts from their minute books. Yet we 
hardly see the Parish Council at all, and of the upper grades of 
the hierarchy of authorities we can only catch glimpses as it were 
through a lattice-work of figures. Lastly, the main plan of the 
Report needs recasting. The principle now adopted of dividing 
it into volumes more or less corresponding to subjects is excellent. 
But it needs to be developed further. Volume IIT. should be cut 
into two parts—public health and local finance. Could not 
the excellent Financial Statement be slightly expanded into the 
Annual Financial Report, leaving the detailed figures to follow 
later? In addition to the four or five volumes treating of 
subjects or groups of subjects there might well be supplementary 
volumes, perhaps somewhat more popularly written, dealing 
separately with each main type of authority in all its activi- 
ties. In these we should obtain the living history of the 
corporate local life of the nation suggested above. They should 
teem with the names of prominent officials and elected members 
who have wrought good deeds, while torpor and incipient corrup- 
tion should feel the warning flick of the whip, in the shape of 
delicate expression of arriéres pensées—that art in which civil 
servants are such past masters. There are signs that local 
government is in danger of suffering from a tendency to replace 
it by a mixture between a democratic dictatorship and a White- 
hall bureaucracy with very far-reaching tentacles. Mr. Burns’s 
duty is to give it a new lease of life, so that it may be enabled to 
avoid being superseded or neglected (like local government in 
Australia) as the medium through which democracy may both 
express its own needs and meet them. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 


The Annual Local Taxation Returns. Year 1911-12. Part Il. 
H. of C. 253; 5}d. Part III. H.C. 253—i.; Is. 1d. 
Part IV. H.C. 219; 93d. Part V. H.C. 253—ii.; 2s. 11d. 
Part VI. H.C. 253—iii.; 1s. 3d. Part VII. 1910-11. H.C. 
245; Is. 4d. 

Part II. relates in the main to the financial transactions of 
the Councils of the 61 administrative counties of England and 
Wales (exclusive of the County of London) and of eight Joint 
Committees. Division I. of the abstract deals with the exchequer 
contribution accounts of the county councils, showing receipts 
and expenditure. Division If. details the other accounts of the 
councils and committees, showing, firstly, the receipts and 
expenditure in respect of all accounts other than the exchequer 
contribution accounts, police pension fund accounts, and loan 
aecounts ; secondly, particulars respecting the police pension 
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funds ; thirdly, particulars as to loans and their objects, sinking 
funds and redemption funds ; fourthly, capital appropriated in 
lieu of borrowing and requiring to be replaced. Division III. 
shows for each county the net annual value, separately, of 
agricultural land and of other hereditaments, the assessable 
value and the rates in the pound represented by the contri- 
butions levied for each county purpose. Division IV. gives 
details of the receipts and expenditure of the joint committees. 
Summary tables are also given showing comparative figures for 
the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 respecting receipts and expendi- 
ture on exchequer contribution accounts, other receipts and 
expenditure, receipts and expenditure from loans, loans out- 
standing, and average rates in the pound. In 1911-12 the total 
net expenditure not defrayed out of loans amounted to £18,734,633, 
including £1,749,979 for loan charges. £8,694,233 was defrayed 
out of rates, £8,323,909 out of grants, and £1,716,491 from other 
sources. Education, elementary and higher, accounted for an 
expenditure of £10,549,593 (40 per cent. of which fell on the 
rates), main roads for £3,356,539 (64 per cent. out of rates), police 
for £2,142,359 (37 per cent. out of rates), lunatics and asylums 
for £720,231 (64 per cent. out of rates), administration of justice 
for £422,511 (47 per cent. out of rates), and other purposes for 
£1,543,400 (54 per cent. out of rates). The total receipts on 
exchequer contribution accounts were £4,032,516, and from 
rates £9,144,969. The net annual value of agricultural land 
was £24,511,308, and of buildings and other hereditaments 
$95,852,621 ; total £120,363,929, producing an assessable value 
of £108,108,275, after allowing for a reduction of one-half on 
agricultural land. Expenditure out of loans amounted to 
£2,636,370, of which £1,246,304 was for education, and £903,441 
for small holdings. Loans outstanding on March 3lst, 1912, 
amounted to £24,472,808, of which £11,920,557 was for education, 
£5,286,523 for lunatic asylums, £2,040,582 for light railways 
{chiefly in Middlesex), and £2,398,284 for small holdings. 

The second part of the return deals with the accounts of visiting 
committees of county and borough lunatic asylums, exclusive 
of the County and City of London. The total receipts amounted 
to £2,653,198 (of which £2,181,986 was on account of pauper 
patients), and the expenditure to £2,635,988. Expenses and rent 
of farms and gardens were £229,494, while the receipts were 
£58,062, in addition to £220,448, the estimated value of produce 
supplied to the asylums from the farms and gardens. 

Part III. deals with the accounts of rural district cou 
parish councils and meetings, and inspectors and committees 
under the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833. There were 655 
councils for 666 rural districts, the affairs of certain districts being 
administered temporarily by the councils of adjoining districts. 
The receipts of the councils(other than from loans) were £4,925,505, 
of which £3,507,427 came from public rates, £351,347 from 
grants under the Agricultural Rates Act, £522,511 from county 
councils for maintenance of main roads, and £213,507 from water- 
works. The total expenditure out of revenue was £4,859,402, 
of which £2,412,854 was for the maintenance and improvement 
of 95,081 miles of highways, not main roads, besides £473,638 on 
main roads (on behalf of county councils), and £151,154 for other 
payments on account of highways. Nearly 63 per cent. of the 
expenditure was thus on account of roads; the other chief items 
were sewerage, £227,729 ; removal of house refuse, etc., £136,482 ; 
and waterworks, £207,228. Rates ranged from ]d. to 5s. in the £ ; 
in 64 cases they were under 6d., in 232 over 6d. and under Is., 
in 240 over Is. and under Is. 6d., and in 126 over Is. 6d. The 
loans outstanding were £6,301,940. of which sewerage works 
accounted for £2,657,681 and waterworks for £1,968,131. The 
total population of the rural districts in 1911 was 7,826,555, and 
the total rateable value was £55,861,784, of which £20,622,966 
was for agricultural land and £35,238,818 for buildings, etc. The 
total expenditure has risen 11-9 per cent. since 1907-8. 

There were 32,898 rural parishes in 1911-12, of which 7,238 
were entitled to parish councils, but only 6,405 councils had 
financial transactions in the year; 403 of the remaining 5,660 
had also financial transactions. The total receipts other than 
from loans or charities were £293,786, of which £213,564 was from 
rates and £42,969 from allotment rents. The expenditure 
amounted to £293,114—i.e., £88,482 under the Lighting and 
Watching Act, 1833, £41,384 under the Burial Acis, £41,224 on 
allotments, £11,582 on footpaths, £23,090 on salaries, etc., and 
57,352 on other items. The outstanding loans were £237,851, 
of which £166,057 was under the Burial Acts. In the year 840 
parish councils and meetings had transactions under the Burial 
Acts, 1,024 under the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, 21 under 
the Baths and Washhouses Acts, 51 under the Public Libraries 
Acts, and 1 under the Public Improvements Act, 1860. 

There were also 19 parishes in which lighting inspectors were 
still appointed under the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, and 


6 joint committees exercising the powers of lighting inspectors over 
more than one parish. Their total expenditure was £2,558. 

Part IV. contains the accounts of 86 local authorities of London 
—namely, the London County Council, the Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Police District, the Corporation of London, 28 Councils of 
Metropolitan Boroughs, the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District, 6 Boards of Managers of Poor Law Schools and 
Sick Asylum Districts, 31 Boards of Guardians, 11 Visiting Com- 
mittees of Lunatic Asylums, the Central (Unemployed) Body, 
and 5 Boards of Trustees of certain Squares. The Metropolitan 
Water Board and the Port of London Authority are included in 
Part VI. Their total receipts, excluding loans and deducting 
duplicated items, amounted to £24,521,476—i.c., Public Rates, 
£15,924,921 ; Imperial Funds, £3,011,567 ; Tramways, £2.889,575 ; 
Electric Lighting, £770,733 ; Markets, £255,138 ; Other Sources, 
£2,169,542. The rates averaged 7s. I-1d. on the assessable value 
(£44,890,748) of the administrative County of London ; actually 
4s. 6°9d. in the £ was levied uniformly over the whole county, 
8-5d. over the county excluding the City, and 2s. 63d. separately 
on boroughs, etc. Expenditure not defrayed from loans amounted 
to £23,252,870—viz., Loan Charges, £4,386,706; Education, 
£5,025,033 ; Poor Relief, £2,819,992 ; Police, £2,094,478 ; High- 
ways, £1,683,580; Lunatics, £671,285; Other Purposes, 
£6,571,846. The expenditure of the London County Council for 
its own purposes was almost 45 per cent. of the whole; the 
Metropolitan Boroughs accounted for 21 per cent., the Poor Law 
Authorities for 19 per cent., the Receiver of Police for a little over 
8 per cent., and the City for nearly 6 per cent. The total amount 
of loans outstanding at the end of the year was £101,102,970, of 
which £77,299,244 were for County Council purposes. Details of 
receipts and expenditure for each authority and comparative 
tables for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 occupy the bulk of the 
volume. 

2art V. covers borough councils other than metropolitan 
boroughs and urban district councils other than town councils. 
The 75 county boroughs in 1911-12 received £1,850,824 from the 
Exchequer Contribution Accounts and spent £1,875,712, chiefly 
on boards of guardians, police, and higher education. The other 
receipts were £27,998,522, of which £16,118,117 were from rates 
and £3,635,285 from education grants; the total expenditure 
was £27,637,728, of which £9,234,727 was for education, 
£1,715,562 for police, £2,273,797 for roads, £865,999 for lighting, 
684,161 for sewerage, and £5,243,535 for loan charges. The 
total of loans outstanding at the end of the year was £107,598,832. 
Not included in the foregoing figures are tramway, light railway, 
water, gas, and electricity undertakings : receipts were, tramway 
and light railways £6,794,209, water £3,887,720, gas £6,111,579, 
and electricity £3,652,375 ; the total transfers to other accounts 
in relief of rates amounted to £1,139,423, and the total loans 
outstanding to £106,126,146. 

The 250 non-county boroughs had an income of £8,777,137, of 
which £5,168,800 were from rates. Their expenditure was 
£8,744,140, of which £2,499,079 was for education, £1,453,845 for 
loan charges, £1,128,017 for roads, £393,378 for lighting, and 
£302,675 for sewerage. Loans outstanding amounted to 
£22,615,825. Total receipts from tramways, light railways, 
water, gas, and electricity undertakings, not included above, 
were £4,022,805, of which £214,323 went in relief of rates ; loans 
outstanding, £20,949,871. The receipts of 811 urban district 
councils from all sources, including productive undertakings, 
but excluding loans, amounted to £11,736,798, of which £6,467,686 
was for rates; expenditure, £11,607,722, of which £1,834,472 was for 
education, £2,113,432 for roads, £1,181,970 for sewerage, £525,020 
for lighting ; loans outstanding were £34,878,806. 

The average rates in the £ in county boroughs was 5s. 10-9d., 
in non-county boroughs 4s. 10-3d., and in urban districts, 4s. 8-1d. 

Part VI. deals with the following authorities :—(1) 176 Burial 
Boards and 148 Joint Committees acting under the Burial Acts, 
wholly or in part for urban areas: their receipts were £127,546 ; 
their expenditure, £122,412; loans outstanding, £210,055. In 
addition 932 other authorities had transactions under the Burial 
Acts, their expenditure amounting to £441,808. (2) 109 Harbour, 
Dock, Pier, Canal, Quay, etc., Undertakings : receipts, £7,759,758; 
expenditure, £7,362,308 ; loans outstanding, £73,689,644. The 
expenditure of the Port of London Authority was £3,230,065, and 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, £1,878,732 ; their out- 


(3) 60 Port Sanitary Authorities : receipts, £52,194 ; expenditure, 
£51,218: loans outstanding, £7,390. (4) 300 Commissioners of 
Sewers, Drainage Boards and River Conservancy Authorities : 
receipts, £481,253; expenditure, £469,597 ; loans outstanding, 
£1,798.733. (4) 101 Distress Committees outside London: 
receipts £10,548; expenditure, £16,769; outstanding loans, 
£4,922. (5) 530 Joint Boards and Authorities for Miscellaneous 
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Purposes (hospitals, sewers, water supply, markets, etc.) : _Te- 
eeipts, £4,878,921 ; expenditure, £4,938,040 ; loans outstanding, 
£64,021,881. The Metropolitan Water Board was responsible for 
an expenditure of £3,001,052, which was in excess of its income 
by £71,866 ; its loans outstanding amounted to £49,650,207. 

Part VII. summarises the accounts of the 25,614 separate 
authorities that had financial transactions in 1910-11, details of 
which were given in Parts I. to VI. of the returns for that year. 
Their aggregate receipts (omitting all duplication) were 
£131 ,074,247 —i.e., Public Rates, £65,152,299 ; Exchequer Grants 
and Local Taxation Duties, £21,164,998 ; Gas, Water, Electricity, 
Tramways, and Light Railways, £26,043,782 ; Harbours, Docks, 
Piers, Canals, and Quays, £6,903,821 ; Other Sources, £11,809,347. 
Taking together the third and fourth items and adding in receipts 
from markets, baths, etc., “* municipal socialism *’ accounts for 
over 27 per cent. of the receipts. The rates have risen from 
5s. 1°3d. per £ of assessabie value or 26s. 8d. per head of popula- 
tion in 1900-1 to 6s, 416d. per £ or 36s. 5d. per head in 1910-11. 
In the same period the exchequer grants have risen from 7s. 10d. 
to 11s. 10-9d. per head. The aggregate expenditure in 1910-11 
was £129,416,957, of which £29,528,363 was for loan charges. 
Including loan charges the chief items of expenditure were :— 
education, £28,287,540; highways, £14,593,624; poor relief 
(except pauper lunatics), £12,478,282; tramways, £7,985,813 ; 
gasworks, £7,197,130; harbours, etc., £7,013,291 ; police, 
£6,852,211 ; waterworks, £5,591,186; sewerage, £4,824,291 ; 
lunatics, £3,865,642 ; electric lighting (other than public lighting), 
£3,748,471; public lighting, £2,291,008; house refuse, 
£2,214,706 ; hospitals, £1,848,929 ; parks, £1,412,479. The total 
of loans outstanding at the end of 1910-11 was £540,211,480, of 
which £303,805,215 were for gas, water, electricity, tramways, 
and light railway undertakings, baths, markets, harbours, ete. ; 
the loans for reproductive undertakings averaged £8 9s. 9d. per 
head of the population and ioans for other purposes £6 12s. 1d. 
per head. 


THE COLONIAL REPORTS 


Colonial Reports: Annual and Miscellaneous Series. (i'cr refer- 
ence numbers see Classified List.) 


In Nyasaland 24,155 acres of cotton were under European 
cultivation, and 8,093 bales of 400 Ib. each were exported at 6d. 
to 94d. per lb. The native cotton crop was a failure owing to the 
drought, but 130 tons of seed have been distributed in the present 
season. The tobacco area increased from 4,507 acres in 1911—12 
to 7,411 acres, and 2,262,545 lb. were exported. Tea occupied 
2,812 acres, but the cultivation of coffee and chillies has declined, 
while rubber and fibre are passing beyond the experimental stage. 
The District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 1912, ** marks 
an important era in the future government of the native popula- 
tion.”” Sectional councils of headmen, chosen as far as possible 
by the natives themselves and presided over by the District 
Resident, are to replace the archaic system of tribal rule by chiefs, 
which has fallen into decay. ‘* By this means it will be possible 
to build up an organisation to control the rising generation of 
natives, who, finding themselves without the restraining influences 
to which their parents were accustomed, have of recent years 
evinced an inclination to emancipate themselves from the disci- 
plinary responsibilities of village life and obedience to authority, 
and to adopt habits prejudicial to native family life... Which 
shows that the *“ younger generation ”’ are much alike in all 
countries. 

Professor Wyndham Dunstan continues his report on the 
mineral resources of Southern Nigeria. The survey of 1911 was 
noticed in the BLUE Book SupPLEMENT for November 8th ; the 
survey of 1912 has proved the further extension of the coal-beds 
and the existence of iron ore of 46 to 50 per cent. metallic content, 
suitable for making basic steel. Fireclay and good limestone 
for agricultural purposes have also been found. 

The British Solomon Islands present a curious picture. Head- 
hunting has been put down, and, except in a few places where 
raiding and sniping continue, “ there is a risk of a drift into a care- 
less acceptance of the more easy conditions of life without effort 
to make provision for more than the immediately necessary re- 
quirements. . . . The old ineradicable socialistic idea under 
which a native is unable to retain for his own use any property he 
may acquire is a direct deterrent to any effort towards individual 
industry.’ Onthe other hand, there are emissaries of civilisation 
in the shape of upwards of 20 limited liability companies with a 
nominal capital of nearly £1,000,000, in addition to about 30 
private individuals, that are planting coconut in the Protectorate. 
White planters have 25,000 acres under cultivation, exclusive of 
the native plantations. The supply of labour is entirely local 





and inadequate ; about 3,700 natives are working on two years’ 
indentures at a minimum rate of £6 per annum, exclusive of 
housing, food, and clothing, but experienced natives can com- 
mand £12 to £36. There are also about 1,200 free labourers 
working on the plantations. Messrs. Lever are the largest 
employers, and their proposals to introduce Indian labourers 
have not been favourably entertained by the Indian Government. 
** The limit of the available local supply has been reached, and 
the outlook is a most serious one.”’ So far the export of copra has 
been mainly from native sources, the white plantations only now 
coming into bearing. The Protectorate “ bids fair to be the largest 
producer of copra in the whole of the South Pacific before many 
years are past.” In view of labour difficulties the planters are 
giving special attention to scientific cultivation of the palm and 
to the treatment of copra; many interesting details are given in 
the report. The native population is about 150,000 and is de- 
creasing in many localities, notably in the Shortland Island group, 
where ** foeticide, infanticide, and indiscriminate intercourse now 
prevail to a terrible extent ”’ and * the end is already in sight.” 

The report of the work of the Imperial Institute, 1912 (No. 778), 
contains a most interesting account of the work of the research 
laboratories in the investigation of new products and of known 
products from new sources, with a view to their utilisation in 
commerce, and to provide the Colonies and India with trustworthy 
scientific and technical advice on agriculture, trade, and industry. 
No. 775, the annual report of the Colonial Survey Committee, 
gives details of the surveys of British Africa, British Honduras, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Fiji, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Malay States, and 
Trinidad. The report of the Entomological Research Committee 
for 1912-13 (No. 781) is of special interest. Some 80,000 speci- 
mens of insects were received in the period, and special enquiries 
are being conducted regarding the tsetse fly and the mosquito 
carrying yellow fever. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Accounts relating to the Trade and Commerce of certain Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. H. of C. 12-ix. 44d. 


Foreign Import Duties, 1918. Cd. 7180. 5s. 
Trade and Navigation Accounts, December, 1913. H.C. 13-ix. 1s. 5d. 


The former Return compares the trade of five countries for the 
first ten months of 1913 and of eleven more for the first nine 
months. Summary tables are given of imports and exports, classi- 
fied as living animals, articles of food and drink, raw materials, 
and manufactured articles. Detailed tables give the imports and 
exports of the principal articles in alphabetical order. All tables 
cover the three years 1911-13. There is an important introduc- 
tory note which should be memorised by all students of trade. 
Briefly, while in the United Kingdom the values of imports and 
exports are the values declared by merchants, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Italy, and Spain give “ official * values, which 
are revised at the end of each year, the values used in the current 
returns being those fixed at the last completed revision. In 
general, the values so fixed represent the level of prices in the 
preceding year. For Germany and Switzerland imports are given 
in official values and exports in declared values. ‘* The difference 
between official and declared values is of considerable importance 
when prices are either rising or falling rapidly, as the changes of 
price are fully reflected in the values of goods imported or 
exported where the method of declared values is followed, but 
where the system of annually revised officia! values is adopted, the 
effect of changes in prices is only shown in the corrected figures 
issued after the annual revision has been completed.” It may be 
added that, considering the great variety of goods that are classed 
under different headings, declared values must always be more 
accurate than values fixed by officials, however expert in market 
changes. 

The Foreign Import Duties Return gives the rates as in force 
in December, 1913. It contains 1,280 octavo pages, of which 
1,239 are occupied with a statement of the duties classed by 
articles, subdivided by countries. Introductory notes deal with 
the manner in which the duties are levied and with the principal 
changes. 

The *“ Monthly Trade Accounts,” to give them their familiar 
title, are well known to all from the summaries that appear every 
month in the Press. The number for December contains the 
preliminary totals for the twelve months, and the pzans over the 
greatest totals on record are already ringing in our ears. But 
totals are not everything and we must await the Board of Trade 
analysis before we can ascertain how much of the increase is due 
to higher prices and how much to increased quantities. For 
example, taking the last three years the net imports of wheat and 
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flour (reckoned in terms of wheat) may be represented as 100, 
106-8, and 104-3 respectively, while the price movement of wheat 
is similarly represented by 100, 115-6 and 109-2. In fresh and 
refrigerated beef over the same period the quantity movement is 
100, 108-8, 125, while the price movement is 100, 112-9, 115-5. 
Turning to raw material imports, cotton retained shows a quantity 
movement of 100, 129-5, 100 and a price movement of 100, 88-6, 
100-8. The net imports of sheep’s wool show a quantity move- 


ment of 100, 95-7, 101-5, and a price movement of 100, 89-4, 78-6. 


In exports we find that coal in 1913 was 13-6 per cent. above 
1911 in quantity and the same percentage rise is shown in the 
average price of exports per ton. Cotton piece goods exported 
were generally less in quantity than in 1912 but greater than in 
1911, but in printed cottons 1913 was the lowest year and in 

s dyed in the piece the greatest. Woollen tissues exported 
steadily increased and worsted tissues as steadily decreased in 
quantity. These examples are not exhaustive, but are merely 
taken to illustrate the point that a good deal of enquiry and 
calculation will require to be done before the exact merits of the 
year 1913 can be determined. When we have taken due account 
of the variations in the price of imported raw materials and the 
variations, sometimes resultant, sometimes independent, of 
manufactured exports, and have further measured up the wage 
movements, it is not improbable that it will be found that, 
despite its higher totals, 1913 was not a conspicuously more 
profitable year than 1912. 


THE CONSULAR REPORTS 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Annual Series. (For refer- 
ence numbers see Classified List.) 


The stream of consular reports is now diminishing in volume, 
but there are still a few of suflicient interest to merit special 
notice. Despite the proximity of Germany, the United Kingdom 
in 1911 had 44 per cent. of the import trade of the port of 
Riga, and about 39 per cent. of the export trade. The growth 
of Germany’s share of the coal trade is, however, alarming, and 
though the imports of agricultural machinery were double those 
of 1911, the increase appears due to Sweden and the United 
States ; and imports of industrial machinery, of which the United 
Kingdom is the chief supplier, fell off. The chief exports of Riga 
are flax (£5,417,000 in 1912), skins and hides (£4,979,000), 
timber (£4,218,000), and eges (£3,295,000) ; butter to the value 
of £4,856,000 was exported through the sub-port of Windau. 
Altogether about 1,187 millions of eggs were exported, of which 
70 per cent. went to the United Kingdom ; the trade is highly 
speculative, so that London buyers are often able to buy “ at 
much less than cost price.’ In Poland factory production has 
risen from £48,862,000 in 1908 to £101,117,000” in 1912, and 
British trade *‘ is being steadily developed in numerous new lines 
both of exports and imports.” Thanks partly to tariff arrange- 
ments, about one-half of the trade of Tunis is with France ; Italy 
has one-ninth, the United Kingdom about one-eleventh, and 
Algeria one-twelfth. Our chief imports are esparto grass, barley, 
and phosphates. British trade with Morocco is chiefly in tea, 
candles, and cotton goods, and our exports of cotton goods more 
than doubied in value compared with 1911. British tenders for 
public works have been submitted in English, and time—and the 
contract—is lost in consequence. In French West Africa there 
are “‘ immense ”’ possibilities for the expansion of British trade on 
the Ivory Coast, where there is no preferential tariff, but British 
merchants have allowed the lucrative hardware trade to slip out of 
their hands. There are openings in Liberia for the supply of food 
and cheap articles of general use, also for coffee, rice, and sugar 
planting, and for the systematic exploration for minerals. The 
trade of Salonica was, naturally, severely affected by the Balkan 
war, but, on figures, not so badly as one might have expected ; 
large stocks of imported goods, however, had to be held in ware- 
house through lack of communication into other parts of Mace- 
donia. With the erection of customs barriers at the Servian 
and Bulgarian frontiers the trade of the port may be jeopardised : 
meanwhile it is interesting to note that since the arrival of 
the Greek authorities statistics of trade have been more readily 
obtainable. The total trade of Baghdad rose from £2,918,000 
in 1909 to £3,804,000 in 1912, imports alone increasing from 
£2,153,000 to £2,823,000. Much of the trade is a transit trade 
to Persia, 46 per cent. of the imports of cotton goods going to 
the latter country. Baghdad has, of course, profited by the 
closing of other trade routes in Southern Persia, but Russian 
manufacturers are said to have gained considerable ground in 
South-west Persia owing to greater facility of access from the 
north. Still, there were no serious failures from bad trade in 
1912, and the Consul-General concludes that “ the state of trade 
between Baghdad and Persia, though disorganised, cannot have 


been as bad during the last two years as has sometimes been 
represented.”” Formosan trade has increased by nearly 75 per 
cent. since 1908, and the Japanese authorities are industriously 
opening up the resources of the interior. Camphor is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and in view of fears as to the exhaustion of the 
camphor forests it is interesting to note that for twelve years from 
1913 3,000 acres annually are to be planted with young trees. 

No. 5231 contains a report for the years 1911-13 on the finances 
of Austria-Hungary. In 1898 7-29 per cent. of the whole 
population of Austria paid income tax ; in 1911 the percentage 
rose to 14°96, showing a remarkable growth of prosperity, for the 
income paying tax doubled in the period. As a curious juxta- 
position we find that the capital invested in the Austrian State 
railways was £238,439,880 in 1912 and the net revenue of the 
State lottery is £812,500. No. 5236 contains a report on the 
finances of Germany in 1913, No. 5238 a report on the French 
Budget for 1913, and No. 5242 a general account of the trade 
of Belgium. This small, highly industrialised country does four- 
fifths of its export trade with Europe, whence also it draws two- 
thirds of its imports ; its transit trade is also nearly one-third of its 
exports in bulk and over three-fifths in value. 

In Argentina “ British prosperity remains unabated. The 
prophecies that the United Kingdom will be overtaken by her 
foreign competitors in her commercial operations in Argentina 
do not find any support in the official trade statistics just issued 
by this Republic.” The railways alone account for £194,500,000 
of British capital, ** to say nothing of the extensive dock works, 
tramways, water and irrigation works, meat freezing, sugar, and 
other industries, and the sea-carrying trade.’ The British-owned 
meat freezing industry is declining owing to American trust 
action. An Italian company, backed by a European syndicate 
with a capital of £3,000,000 is now challenging the German 
electric monopoly in Buenos Ayres. 


COLONIAL TRADE 
Colonial Import Duties, 19138. Cd.7016. 3s. 8d. 


Statistical Tables relating to British Self-governing Dominions, 
Crown Colonies, Possessions, and Protectorates. Part XXXVI. 
1911. Cd. 7024. 6s. 11d. 


Cd. 7016 shows the rates of import duties levied upon the 
** principal and other” articles imported into the British Self- 
governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Possessions, and Pro- 
tectorates, the duties being those in force in October, 1913. The 
classification is by articles, and the rates for each country follow. 
Introductory notes deal with special importations of free goods, 
importations under the preferential tariffs ete. Appendices show 
the bases of tariff valuations, the regulations as to levying customs 
duties, special duties on bounty-fed sugar, copyright laws and 
regulations, parcel post regulations for dutiable goods, import 
duties in British Protectorates, and export duties in various 
Dominions, ete. For British India the tariff valuations are based 
on the values declared by importers—i.e., the wholesale cash 
price, less trade discount, at which the goods can be sold at the 
time and place of importation ; for Australia and New Zealand 
they are based on * the fair market value thereof when sold for 
home consumption in the principal markets of the country whence, 
and at the time when, the goods were exported” plus the value of 
packing-cases, and with the addition of 10 per cent. for freight ; 
for Canada, Newfoundland, the West Indies, and the Union of 
South Africa the basis is substantially the market value in 
the country of export plus cost of packing. These differences 
should be borne in mind when comparing the trade of the different 
Dominions and Possessions. ‘The overhead 10 per cent. addition 
for freight to Australia and New Zealand must work very un- 
equally in the case of different classes of goods. 

Cd. 7024 covers the whole of the British Empire except the 
United Kingdom and British India. It is mainly made up from 
the official publications issued by the Governments concerned 
and gives summary comparisons for the years 1909 to 1911. We 
may best describe it as the bigger brother of the ** Empire Ab- 
stract ” and the “* Colonial Abstract,’ which give similar informa- 
tion in more condensed form, but covering 15 years. This volume 
contains all the figures that most people can possibly want, without 
the trouble of wading through the masses of reports issued in the 
colonies, which, besides, are not usually available in this country. 
A good handbook to the country under study is the only other 
desideratum ; and as far as the Crown Colonies are concerned, the 
annual series of ** Colonial Reports,” of which we have already 
noticed several, fill the gap. We can only suggest one obvious 
improvement—that the varying methods of valuation of imports 
should be clearly set out at the head of the import tebles, s« 
explained in the note above on colonial tariffs. 
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THE LAW’S DELAYS 


Royal Commission on Delay in the King’s Bench Division. Final 
Report and Vol. II. of the Minutes of Evidence. Cd. 7177 
and 7178. 5d. and 2s. 5d. 


The Commission for some reason was limited to the King’s 
Bench Division of the Supreme Court, perhaps because at the date 
of its appointment that division was the most seriously in arrears 
with its work. Since then, as a result of an interim report, an 
additional judge has been appointed, bringing the number up to 
18. Last October Lord Alverstone, whose illness prevented him 
from sitting, was succeeded by Sir Rufus Isaacs ; and the cases of 
illness among the judges have been few. Consequently, in some 
branches of the King’s Bench work there are to-day practically 
no arrears. On the other hand, the Court of Appeal is now trying 
appeals set down for hearing as far back as January last, and in 
many metropolitan County Courts it is the exception for cases of 
any substance to be heard on the day appointed for hearing. 

That reform is needed no one can doubt. Most men hope to 
avoid personal contact with courts of law; nevertheless they are 
sometimes obliged to seek their assistance. And often the remedy 
must be prompt if justice is to be done. For instance, a poor 
man injured by a motor-car may be thrown out of employment 
and rendered penniless by his injuries. To a contractor or trades- 
man out of his money delay may mean bankruptcy. In such 
cases an unscrupulous defendant, by causing as much 
delay as possible, can, and frequently does, force an unfair com- 
promise. 

The Commission tock a large amount of evidence, and the 
position of affairs which it showed was this: In rough figures, 
of the 2,000 King’s Bench actions tried each year, about 1,300 
are tried in London, 450 are tried on circuit at 5 large towns, and 
250 at the remaining 51 circuit towns. In spite of the preponde- 
rance of London cases, the circuits are arranged so that in practice 
they take precedence so far as judges are concerned. Whenever 
a judge falls temporarily ill on circuit another is sent from London 
to take his place. Last Hilary sittings, out of 17 judges (16 
judges and one commissioner, the Lord Chief Justice being away 
ill) 13 went circuit at one time or another The number of judges 
in London was often only 9, and for three days as few as 6. 
Moreover, there is a lack of system and continuity in the London 
work. During the Hilary sittings no fewer than 9 judges took 
special jury cases at one time or another. Consequently no one 
judge was responsible for getting through the list, and time was 
probably wasted at every change. A judge cannot begin a 
case that may be lengthy the day before he changes to other 
work. 

Not unnaturally the work was in arrears. The commissioners 
had two questions to answer: how far it was possible by better 
arrangement to economise judicial time, and whether more judges 
were required. As to number, the evidence pointed conclusively 
to 18 judges being required, and the commissioners recommend 
that this number should be maintained—18 for at least two years. 
As to arrangement, certain of the recommendations will be 
generally approved. Judges are to retire at 72, unless requested 
by a committee of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the ex-Lord Chancellors to retain office. Instead of drawing 
on the London judges to fill temporary vacancies on circuit, the 
retired judges and some King’s Counsel are to be included in the 
Commission so that they can serve as judges on circuit if neces- 
sary ; and the retired judges are also to fill temporary vacancies 
in London. Instead of the various lists being taken by a succes- 
sion of judges, one judge is to take charge for a whole term of 
each of the special jury, common jury, and non-jury lists, and is 
to work at that list continuously. Lach of the judges is to have 
two others associated with him, one of whom will help with his 
list while the other is on circuit. Seven judges are left for the 
other King’s Bench work. This system of putting a judge in 
charge of each list is carried out to-day with satisfactory results 
in the Chancery Division and in the Commercial Court, and should 
not only save the time of the court but prevent unnecessary 
attendances by parties and witnesses. 

The circuit problem is more difficult. Lord Justice Hamilton 
declares it insoluble. The 51 smaller assize towns have only 250 
civil cases per annum between them. If the judge makes a 
generous allowance of time in fixing the dates of his circuit, some 
of the cases will collapse, and he will from time to time have days 
with nothing to do, with consequent unpleasant public comment. 
If, on the other hand, he allows less time, some cases will prove 
to be long ones, and from time to time cases at the end of the list 
will be crowded out. As at an assize criminal cases precede the 
civil cases, there may be no time left at all for civil cases. Either 
the cases for which there is no time must be adjourned, to the 





detriment of the unfortunate litigants, who have incurred useless 
expense in getting their witnesses and legal advisers to the court, 
or the date of opening the next ass ze must be changed at the last 
moment, to the great loss and inconvenience of all the persons 
who have made arrangements to attend on the original day. The 
question is whether judicial time is more precious than publie 
convenience. The commissioners apparently think that it is, 
They recommend that unless at an assize town there are three 
criminal or four civil cases to be tried, the judge need not go there, 
but may try the cases at some other town on the circuit. The 
obvious effect of this proposal would be to increase both the 
expenses and the difficulty of getting witnesses, and further to 
weight the scales of justice against the poor man. One com- 
missioner, Mr. H. C. Morton, dissented from the proposal. 

We are glad to see that attention was drawn by Sir Albert 
Rollit to the scandalous fees demanded in the County Courts. 
*“*In 1910 there were County Court judgments for 2} millions 
sterling, probably very little of which might be realised, and on 
this the Treasury received fees of £540,000. This is selling 
justice dearly.” The provision that judges should prima facie 
retire at 72 is even more urgently needed in the County Courts. 
There are to-day no High Court judges unfit to perform their 
duties through age or infirmity ; if there were, it would be publicly 
known, and they would be asked to retire. County Court judges 
on rural circuits attract no such attention. There is one to-day 
near London quite unable through deafness to follow the cases 
before him. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION 


Report on Migration from Rural Districts in England and Wales. 
Hi.M. Stationery Office. 3d. 


The enquiry on which this report is based was undertaken by the 
Board of Agriculture in response to a request from the Dominions’ 
Royal Commission for information as to the extent, character, and 
causes of the deficiency of rural labour. The report is not of a 
statistical character, and much of the information is somewhat 
vague. But it gives a useful realistic picture of the tendencies 
which are known to be at work. It begins by reminding us that 
since 1901 about 388,000 acres have been withdrawn from agricul- 
ture altogether, while about 1,060,000 acres have been withdrawn 
from arable cultivation. The growing use of machinery, besides 
being an effect of deficiency of labour, is also a cause of the pro- 
gressive decrease in the demand for it. As against all the economic 
conditions which make for decreased employment on the land, the 
only contrary influence at present is the increase of intensive 
cultivation. 

The opinion is expressed that the normal movement of rural 
population to the towns and to industrial life has, perhaps, rather 
diminished than increased of late. ‘The special peculiarity of the 
present exodus is the movement to the oversea Dominions. The 
report contains vivid pictures of this exodus from many districts. 
For instance, a correspondent from Bishop Auckland quotes 
instances of over 30 men emigrating to Canada, and a dozen to 
Western Australia. Another correspondent from Snaith states 
that a cricket club has lost 12 members by migration since 1912. 
Sixty men are known to have emigrated from the Market Drayton 
district ina year. Parties of farmers and farmer’s sons have been 
made up for Australia in Suffolk and in Kent. One emigration 
agent in Aylesbury has booked over 200 emigrants in 1913. 
Nearly 300 emigrants are known to have left the Canterbury dis- 
trict in 1912. The single parish of Mere (Wilts) has sent 22 lads 
to Canada in 1913 ; while over 200 families have departed from 
Poole station. 

According to the writer of the report, there ** appears to be a 
fairly general deficiency of skilled hands.” while there is clearly 
also in many districts a deficiency from time to time of skilled or 
unskilled casual labour. The activity of the emigration agents is 
found to be an important cause in the acceleration of the move- 
ment to the Dominions. Moreover, ‘“* Canada to-day seems as 
near to the young countryman as London did to his father.” The 
emigrant who returns home for a holiday is clearly also an impor- 
tant factor in stimulating migration. It is thought that “ lack of 
opportunity” may be more important than low wages in pro- 
ducing discontent ; while better education and long hours are 
clearly very important factors. The fact that there is no evidence 
that emigration is greatest in districts where wages are lowest 
appears to be adduced in support of the view that the wages 
question is relatively unimportant in encouraging migration. 
But surely the initiative necessary for taking a leap in the dark is 
less likely to prevail amon the worst paid workers ? 
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THE IRISH FISHERIES 


Report on oe and Inland Fisheries of Ireland for 1912. Cd. 
7146. |» 


The recent history of the Irish fisheries is not a cheerful record. 
The report for 1912 shows a further decline, which in the case of 
the inshore fisheries, at all events, is not peculiar to Ireland. 
The chief causes in operation are thus stated : the transition of 
the fishing business from individual fishermen to capitalists, 
who can provide much more effective machinery ; and the rise 
of wages in other industries, rendering fishing less attractive as 
a means of livelihood. In 1912 there were 5,198 vessels engaged 
in the Irish sea fisheries, a decrease of 317 as compared with 1911. 
There were 18,623 men and 352 boys employed. Assistance was 
afforded by the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board ; otherwise the tale told in the report would have 
been more dismal still. Loans were made to 118 persons to the 
extent of £8,442, a sufliciently modest amount. Salmon is, of 
course, the most important of the inland fisheries. In 1912 the 
number of fish landed was 68,220, as against 85,614 in 1911, a 
specially good year. Of 24,723 boxes of salmon received during 
the year at Billingsgate, 6,659 were from Ireland. The reports 
from the separate districts vary in a marked degree. The 
worst, reports come as a rule from the small places. 


ABORTION IN SHEEP 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Epizootic “ Abortion. 
Part III.—Abortion in Sheep, Cd. 7156, 2d.; Appendix, 
Cd. 7157, 5d. 


This is the third and final report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Agriculture to enquire into 
epizootic abortion, and the appendix is a full account of the 
experiments carried out by Sir John McFadyean and Sir Stewart 
Stockman. The Committee is led to the conclusion that it is 
now possible to distinguish with practical certainty between 
eases of contagious abortion in cows and those of a sporadic or 
accidental character. The agglutinative test by itself appears 
likely to render great service in dealing with outbreaks, since it 
can be employed to detect the disease in the incubative stage. 
But the Committee’s experiments have not led so far with regard 
to the immunising of cattle against contagious abortion. The 
Committee is satislied that a high degree of immunity against the 
disease can be conferred on healthy animals, and to that extent 
the question has been carried beyond the laboratory stage. 
Protective inoculation has already been employed in a considerable 
number of infected herds, but time is needed to judge the results. 
Abortion in ewes does not seem to have engaged the attention of 
scientific investigators in the past. It has, however, been shown 
that pregnant ewes could be experimentally infected with the 
virus of cattle abortion; and it does not seem improbable, 
since cattle and sheep frequently pasture on the same land, that 
the disease in the two species arises from the same cause. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND 


RESEARCH 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries: Annual Report on the Distribution 
of Grants for Agricultural Education and Research in the year 
1912-1913. Cd.7179. 1913. 84d. 


State aided agricultural instruction in England and Wales was 
introduced by the Technical Instruction Committees of County 
Councils set up under the Act of 1889, and abolished by the 
Education Act of 1902. These bodies were chiefly responsible for 
the details of the schemes of instruction now in force. During the 
period of their existence most counties either combined to support 
an institution or provided local instruction for themselves, though, 
as the report points out, there were not a few which “ concen- 
trated their attention on saving the rates’! For many years the 
Board of Agriculture, owing to their limited resources, devoted all 
their available funds to aiding central institutions rather than 
local work. But other forms of educational work have sprung 
into existence, and are being fostered by the Department. More 
financial assistance, therefore, was required. It was necessary, 
however, in the first place to reorganise and co-ordinate the whole 
of the educational work, which has been arranged in three groups 
—(1) Research work of a national character ; (2) consultative 
work, with a view to applying the results of research to practice 
and to local needs ; (3) teaching work. of all kinds (universities and 
colleges, farm schools, peripatetic teaching). Assistance has been 
forthcoming from the Development Commissioners, the first men- 
tioned object in the Development Act being “ aiding and develop- 
ng agriculture and rural industries by promoting scientific 





research.”’ Into the details of the work accomplished it is not 
possible to enter. The total amount distributed as grants for 
agricultural education and research in the financial year 1912-13 
was £34,325 (which included £12,935 from the Development Fund). 
The corresponding amount for 1911-12 was £28,690 (including 
£9,600 from the Development Fund). As late as 1909-10 the 
total grant was only £12,900. Though the amount distributed is 
still small, the marked growth in four years is obvious. The way 
in which State aid has been divided amongst the three types of 
work mentioned above may be roughly obtained. Grants for 
research in 1912-13 amounted to £9,442, whilst the value of the 
scholarships paid direct to research scholars was £2,175. Grants 
for advisory work reached £1,568 ; the educational grants to 
universities and colleges amounted to £18,850, whilst £290 was 
distributed in grants for farm schools, technical classes, local 
lectures, ete. These sums represent all grants paid by the Board 
of Agriculture, not only in respect of agriculture proper, but for 
other branches of rural economy such as horticulture and forestry. 


*CASUAL LABOUR IN LIVERPOOL 


The First Year’s Working of the Liverpool Docks Scheme. By 
R. Wruiams, B.A. Liverpool Economic and Statistical 
Society. 

This is not an official document ; but the matter contained in 
it is so closely allied with that already published in the first 
Annual Reports of the English Health Insurance Commission, and 
of the Board of Trade with regard to Unemployment Insurance, 
that it is worthy of special notice in Tur Biur Book Supp e- 
MENT. Mr. Williams’s report constitutes, in the first place, an 
important addition to the descriptive and statistical literature 
dealing with the phenomena of casual labour as it exists at the 
present moment. He gives in great detail the tables upon which 
were based the facts with regard to the earnings and irregularity 
of employment of the Liverpool docker given in the Unemploy 
ment Insurance Report (cf. BLur Book SuprLemenr August 
30th, 1913, p. 4). In the first year of the operation of the regis- 
tration scheme for the Liverpool docks 31,471 tallies were issued 
to men. The following table shows the number of weeks during 
which these tally-holders worked at all :— 


7,387 men, or 23°47 per cent., worked 0-13 weeks. 
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Two thousand one hundred and thirty-eight of the registered 
men did not put in a single day’s work, and 2.764 of them worked 
in less than 10 weeks. 

It is now well recognised that a considerable proportion of the 
irregularity of employment in Liverpool during the busy season is 
due to the unwillingness of the present generation of casuals to 
work regularly. This factor in the situation is fully illustrated by 
Mr. Wiiliams’s figures. But, of course, it is not the main explana- 
tion of the irregularity of employment. illustrated. for example, by 
the fact that it is clear that during this year of busy trade over 
80 per cent. of the men received 15s. a week or less when they 
were working. Mr. Williams’s report shows pcrhaps more effec- 
tively than has ever been done before the absolute impossibility 
of generalising about the morale, earnings, or irregularity of 
employment of the dock labourer. There are men who are 
earning the wages of an artisan year after year. There are men 
whose standard has become that of life on 15s. a week, and who 
will not rise above that standard. There are yet others who are 
in constant danger of being degraded, cither unwillingly or with 
little resistance, to such a standard on account of the extreme 
fluctuations of their earnings or their genuine inability to obtain 
more work than two or three days a week. 

There is little doubt that one of the vital features of the reor- 
ganisation of the casual labour market must be the control of the 
entry to the occupation. Mr. Williams has done wel! to draw 
attention to the fact that boys as well as men in Liverpoo! are 
subjected to the evil system of extremely irregular employment 
at a relatively high hourly wage. He suggests that all boys on the 
docks should be employed at a regular weekly wage, so that there 
would be a source from which dock labour could be at least 
partially recruited consisting of youths accustomed to steady 
work. All the main features of the Liverpool scheme as it has 
worked in practice—registration, joint payment of wages, clearing 
houses and surplus stands—are dealt with in this report in more 
detail than in any other publication. There are a large number 
of diagrams and tables. One or two of these are, perhaps, a more 
satisfactory indication of the meaning of casual labour problems 
than any which have previously been produced. 
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A NEW HOUSING RETURN 


Memorandum (No. 3) of the Local Government Board relative to the 
Operation of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, and 
the earlier Housing Acts as amended by that Act. Cd. 7206. 

This memorandum (bringing up to date the information con- 
tained in the Memoranda of November, 1911 and 1912, Cd. 5953 
and 6494) is another welcome piece of evidence of the new spirit 
which Mr. Burns has infused into the Local Government Board 
in’ connection with the Housing question. It should be read in 
connection with the new Housing and Town Planning section 
of the L.G.B. Annual Report (see BLUE Book SuprLemMENr for 
October 4th, 1913, p. 9). The promptness with which the new 
memorandum has been issued is very satisfactory. 

The following are the most important figures showing the action 
taken in England and Wales (a) in securing the closing or demo- 
lition of houses ; (b) in bringing about the repair of houses{so as 
to make them fit for habitation ; (c) in the provision of new 
houses by local ‘authorities. 
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1909 | 6,313 | 3,731 1,510 587 — — 196 
1910 | 6,429 | 3,056 1,389 | 1,511 274 — 170 
1911 | 24,429 | 7,042 1,419 | 4,870 732 | 534 495 
1912 | 47,429 13,417 1,935 | 9,761 2,108 | 1,072 | 1,423 
1913 (55,707 | 18,107 2,167 10,695 2,870 1,550 2,193 
B. 


Year ended 


31st March, 31st March, 31st March, 





1911. 1912. 1913. 
Number of houses in respect of 
which : 
Notices to repair or alter under 
Section 15 satisfactorily com- 
plied with by landlord 11,649 31,289 42,083 
Local authorities executed works 
(landlord failing to comply) 40 176 107 
Action taken under Section 17 
and owners made houses fit 
without closing orders being 
issued ... one ane os 7,042 13,417 18,107 
Closing order determined on 
houses being made fit... 732 2,108 2,870 
19,462 46,990 | 63,167 


** Thus, at the cost of the landlords or owners, no less than 
129,620 houses were made fit for habitation during the three 
years referred to ; and this in addition to the large number dealt 
with under the Public Health Acts.” 


Cc, 
LoANS SANCTIONED UNDER Parr III. or 1890 Act. 





Year ended No. of Total amount No. of houses 
81st December authorities. of loans. to be erected. 
£ 
1910... vey wie seit 14 107,132 527 
1911 ase Sint adin 30 105,415 412 
1912 ... ne a ace 67 472,614 2,284 
1913 eee ons sae 116 718,708 3,132 
Loans under consideration 
of L.G.B., 81st Dec., 1913 61 351,045 1,358 
Total loans sanctioned and 
under consideration... 215 1,754,914 7,713 


The most satisfactory feature in this table is the increase in the 
houses to be erected by rural authorities from 0 in 1910 to 851 in 
1918. It may also be noted that the Public Works Loans Com- 
nissioners advanced £657,390 to companies, public utility 
societies, or private persons to erect houses in the three years 
ended March 31st, 1913, as compared with £660,504 for the 
previous twenty years. 


*A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINIONS 

Guide to the Principal Parliamentary Papers relating to the 
Dominions, 1812-1911. Prepared by Marcarer I. Apam, 
Carnegie Research Scholar; Joun Ewrns, Assistant in 
History in the University of Edinburgh ; and James Munro, 
Lecturer in Colonial and Indian History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 3s. 6d. net. 

This work, the cost of publishing which was met from the Beit 
Fund in the hands of Oxford University, and by assistance 
generously provided by Professor Egerton, will be of immense 
value to students of imperial history. It should, indeed, facilitate 
considerably investigation in that field of research. The great 
majority of the papers are arranged in chronological order under 
the heading of each of the Dominions. There is also a separate 
section on Emigration and Colonisation (which more or less 
duplicates the bibliography in Mr. Jolhnston’s recently published 
book on the same subject), and a section devoted to miscellaneous 
papers which do not relate specially to any single Dominion. A 
brief note is generally attached to the entry relating to each paper 
in order to explain its contents. The index is not very satis- 
factory. Subjects appear to be dealt with solely under the 
headings relating to places, and even so the list of subjects is 
very inadequate. Thus ‘** Wages Boards * does not appear under 
* Australia,” and ‘ Mines” does not appear under “ South 
Africa.” In fact, for the purpose of reference to subjects the 
index is of very little value. There are also some (practically 
inevitable) errors in the main part of the book. for instance, a 
reference to Mr. Aves’ reports on the legal minimum wage and 
Shop Hours Acts in Australasia should be given under “ New 
Zealand * as well as under *“ Australia.” The preface contains 
some interesting notes by Mr. Austin Smyth, Librarian of the 
House of Commons, on the origin and history of Parliamentary 
Papers. But no reference is given to the official printed catalogue 
of all Parliamentary Papers dealing with the Colonies which were 
issued in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Everyone 
who has visited the newspaper rooin of the British Museum, for 
the purpose of consulting Parliamentary Papers, must have seen 
this catalogue ; and the compilers of the present work should have 
alluded to its existence and pronounced upon its merits. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 

Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 1912. Cd. 7140. 
103d. 

Report on the Health of the Army for 1912. Cd. 7201. 1s. 6d. 

A continuous improvement in the health of the Fleet is reeorded 
in the Director-General’s report. In 1912 the total force was 
119,540. The total of cases of disease and injury wes 76,815—a 
ratio of 642-58 per thousand, which is a decrease of 24-1 as com 
pared with the average of the preceding five years. The average 
number of men sick daily was 3,008—a ratio of 25-16 per thousand. 
The total nuraber of men iinally invalided wa In com- 
parison with the average ligures of the previous five years the 
ratio of cases invelided has decreased on all the stations. Venereal 
diseases were responsible for 12,667 cases, 141 final invalidings, 
and 4deaths. These figures show a decrease of 13-83 per thousand 
in the case ratio, with fractional decreases in the invaliding and 
death ratios. The total number of days lost to the service from 
this cause was 269,210, and the average number of men sick 
daily 735-54, a ratio of 6-14 per thousand. The highest case 
ratios ure shown in the China and Australian stations. 

The Army in the United Kingdom also experienced improved 
health in 1912, the average number per thousand constantly 
sick being 19-50 as opposed to 20-08 in 1911 and 22-15 in 1907-11. 
The corresponding figures for India were 28-86, 28-81 and 33-49. 
The figures for other portions of the Empire naturally vary 
enormously. In West Africa they were as high as 52-73, 50-86 
and 45-12, and in Egypt 34-22, 31 and 39-06. As in the case of 
the Navy, it is found that China is on the whole the worst quarter 
of the globe for venereal disease. In North China the average 
incidence of venereal disease per 1,000 in the last five years has 
been 273-6, in Mauritius 194-3, in South China 153-3, in the 
Straits 152-4, and in Egypt 140-1. It is lower in the United 
Kingdom than anywhere except Bermuda. The figures with 
regard to the medical examination of recruits are of considerable 
general interest. The rejections per 1,000 were only 287-85 in 
1911-12 as against 257-44 in 1911 and 321-88 in 1902-11. But 
the improvement is held to be due not to improved physique 
but to improvement in the machinery of recruiting. ‘“* Emigration 
and improved trade are the chief causes of the decrease in the 
number of recruits medically examined. ‘The recruiter has an 


cd aed 
§ 2.025. 


increasingly formidable competitor in the highly paid emigration 
agent.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 





A TAXATION RETURN 


Taxes and Imposts. H.C. 295. Price 3d. 


This return shows for the year 1912-13 the rates of duties, taxes, 
or imposts, the quantities or amounts taxed, the gross and the 
net receipts derived from each head of duty. For the 10 years 
1903-4 to 1912-13 it also shows under the principal heads of 
revenue the aggregate gross receipts, the aggregate net receipts, 
the charges of collection, and the produce after deducting these 
charges. 

This is a useful Return in a clumsy form; some tables are 
vertically on the page, others horizontally, and as it is coverless 
and stitched it soon disintegrates. It is not clear why some of 
the information given here—e.g., gross receipt of duties—is not 
included in the Inland Revenue Report. 


LIST OF PARLIAMENTARY 
AND OTHER OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED SINCE DECEMBER 10, 1915.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 


Boarp or AGRICULTURE AND FisHertes: First Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to advise the Board on Questions relating to the 
Elucidation through Scientific Research of Problems affecting 
Fisheries. Cd. 7200. 24d. 

{Contains an account of the work of the three sub-committees 
(1) for Plankton and Hydrography, (2) for Shellfish, (3) for 
Statistics, with appendices containing suggestions as to useful 
lines of enquiry, ete. The Committee protests against the 
temporary character of the present arrangements for conducting 
research, and urges that at least three research vessels and a per- 
manent staff are needed.]} 

Report ON Migration FROM Rurat Districrs tv ENGLAND AND 
Wares. H.M. Stationary Office. 3d. (See review, p. 12.) 


Census and Population. 


Census Or ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911. Vol. X. Occupations and 
Industries. Part IT., Occupations (Condensed List) of Males and 
Females at Ages in Administrative Counties, County Boroughs, 
etc. Cd. 7019. Gs. 38d. (See review, p. 4.) 

Census or ENGLAND AND WatLes, 1911. Vol. XI. Infirmities. 
Persons Returned as Totally Blind, Totally Deaf, Deaf and Dumb, 
Lunatic, Imbecile, and Feeble-minded. Cd. 7020. 9d. (To 
be reviewed.) 

Twev_rra DECENNIAL CENSUS OF SCOTLAND, 1911. Vol. IIT. For- 
eigners; the Infirm; the Fertility of Marriage. Cd. 7163. 
2s. lid. (To be reviewed.) 

PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UN!trep KIncpom. Novem- 
ber. Cd. 6701-VIII. 

PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE Unrrrep Kincpom: Return 
for December, and for the Twelve Months ending December, in 
each of the years 1912 and 1913. Cd. 6701-IX. id. 


Civil Services, Army and Navy. 


REPORT ON THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1912. Volume 
LIV. Cd. 7201. 1s. 6d. (See review, p. 14.) 

Report ON TWO EXPERIMENTAL MARCHES CARRIED OUT FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF DECIDING A SCALE OF FreLp Service Rartions ; 
together with an account of some observations on Nitrogen 
Balance, etc. Cd. 7182. Is. Id. 

Report oF THE Minrrary Mana@uvres Commission, 1913. Cd. 
7183. 1d. 

[A really fine example of the preservation of the spirit of the 
British Constitution. The temporary infringements of the 
ordinary rights of civilians which are necessary during manceuvres 
are only legalised by the authority of Commissioners appointed 
largely by County and Borough Councils. Civil as well as military 
eompensation officers are appointed, and the Commissioners 
arrange for ‘authorising’? lands for manauvres by formal 
Order, to which objections may be made. the regulation of traffic 
and of the movements of spectators, etc. A copy should be 
forwarded to the Biirgermeister of Zabern and to Colonel von 
Reuter. ]} 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE Cruise oF H.M.S. “ New Zea- 
LAND” ON THE Occasion Or Her Vistr TO New ZEALAND, 1913. 
Cd. 7187. 3d. 

ReturNs or THE Number or Courts-MARTIAL HELD AND SUMMARY 

PUNISHMENTS INFLICTED ON SEAMEN OF THE Roya. Navy, 

ETC., DURING THE YEAR 1912. Cd. 7167. 1d. 

[There has been a steady decrease in the number of seamen 
eourt-martialled in the last decade, from 323 in 1903 to 127 in 
1912. “Striking or attempting to strike superior officer’ was 
the cause, or part cause, of 172 trials in 1902, but the number 
has declined to 86 in 1912, while the figures for ** Disobedience * 





have declined from 50 to 5, and those for ** Behaving with con- 
tempt’ from 72 to 5. The total number of summary punish- 
ments administered to men afloat remains fairly constant at about 
one per man per annum.} 

SUPERANNUATION AcT, 1887: Return for the year ended March 31st, 
1913, of the Army and Navy Officers permitted, under Rule 2 of 
the Regulations drawn up under Section 6 of * The Superannua- 
tion Act, 1887,” to hold Civil Employment of Protit under Public 
Departments. 238. 44d. 


Education. 

ANNUAL Report ror 1912 or THe Corer Mepicat Orricer OF THE 
Boarp or Epucation. Cd. 7184. 2s. 6d. (See review, p. 5.) 

ELEMENTARY EpucaTION (ENGLAND AND WALEs): Statistics relating 
to the Receipts and Expenditure of Local Education Authorities 
in the Financial year 1911-12. Cd. 7186. 5d. (See review, 
p- 6.) 

STaTistics OF PusLic EpUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. Part I. 
Financial Statistics, 1911-12-13. Cd. 7204. 1s. 5d. (See review, 
p- 6.) 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE DisTRIBUTION OF GRANTS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
ZDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN THE YEAR 1912-13. Cd. 7179. 
84d. (See review, p. 18.) 


Tmperial and Foreign Affairs. 

Royat Comission ON THE NaturaAL Resources, Trapr, AND 
LEGISLATION OF CERTAIN Portions orf His Masesty’s DomMINIONsS. 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN IN NEW ZEALAND IN 1918. Cd. 
7170. 2s. (To be reviewed.) Minutes or EvipENCE TAKEN IN 
AUSTRALIA IN 1913. Part I., Cd. 7171, 2s. 1ld.; Part IL., 
Cd. 7172, 3s. (To be reviewed.) 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE SEVERAL Britisn Se.rv-GOveERNING 


DomimNntons, CROWN COLONIES, POSSESSIONS, AND PROTECTORATES 
IN EACH YEAR FROM 1898 To 1912. Fiftieth Number. (Cd. 7165. 
Is. 11d. 


[This statistical survey of the British Empire is practically 
confined to population, State revenues, trade, and production. 
Within the scope of these subjects it is as complete as could be 
expected, when the enormous variations in the character of the 
countries dealt with are considered. We have often pleaded in 
the BLue Book SuprPLemMENtT for more explanatory introductions 
or notes in connection with these official Statistical Year Books. 
The Commerical Department of the Board of Trade might with 
advantage issue a supplement to the next issue of this Abstract 
explaining the method of compilation of each of the sections 
indicating the difficulties in interpreting the figures. Such a 
supplement would not need to be revised for some years. ]} 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND FRANCE RESPECTING 
THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN Sierra LEONE AND FRENCH GUINEA, 
London, September 4th, 1918. Cd. 7147. 64d. 

MIscELLANEOUS. No. 10 (1913). Crrcutar Desratrcn ro His 
Masesty’s ConsuLAR OPFriCERS RESPECTING THE EMPLOYMENT 
or Native Lasour. Cd. 7148. 1d. 

[Contains an extract from the report of the Putumayo Com- 
mittee, and instructs consular officers to inform themselves with 
regard to the conduct of British subjects employing native 
labourers in foreign territories. ] 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

ANNUAL Series: 5240, Liberia, 4d.; 5241, Morocco (Tangier), 3}d. ; 
5242, Siam (Sengorra), 2}d.; 5243, Argentine (Buenos Ayres), 
3id.; 5244, Germany (Danzie district), 44d. ; 5245, Netherlands 
(Surinam), 34d.; 5246, Germany (Samoa), Id.; 5247, Turkey 
(Smyrna), 44d. (See review, p. 11.) 

MISCELLANEOUS SERIES : 666, Portugal. Report on a Journey made 
from Chinde to Tete. 4d. 


Colonial Reports. 

ANNUAL Series : 778. Report on Work of Imperial Institute, 2)d. ; 
779, Barbados, 3d. ; 780, British Guiana, 4d. ; 781, Entomological 
Research Committee Report for 1912-13, Cd. 7050-22, 1d.; 
782, Southern Nigeria, 44d.; 783, Jamaica, 3)d. (See review, 


p. 10.) 
Ireland. 


THe SEVENTY-NINTH RErPoRT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL 
Epucation IN IRELAND; Scnoon YEAR 1912-13. Cd. 7141. 5d. 
(See review, p. 7.) 

Inish NATIONAL TEACHERS’ PENSION FuND: Report of the Actuaries 
as to the Cost of the Proposed New Scheme. Cd. 7205. 24d. 

|The proposed scheme involved the granting of pensions at the 
rate of one-sixtieth of the pensionable income for cach year of 
service (up to forty-sixtieths) on compulsory retirement at 65, or 
voluntary retirement after 30 years’ service. The Treasury 
contribution was to be £43,000 per annum (besides charges on the 
Irish Church surplus), and the teachers’ contributions 2 per cent. 
of their salaries. The Actuaries’ valuation of the fund, assuming 
that these proposals came into operation, discloses a deficiency of 
two and a half millions. They propose that pensions should be 
based on eightieths instead of sixtieths of the average salary of the 
last three vears ; that voluntary retirement before 60 should not be 
allowed, and that the annual income of the fund should be in one 
way or another increased by £39,700.]} 
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Irish Lanp Acts: Report of the Estates Commissioners for the year 
ending March 31st, 1913, and for the Period from November Ist, 
1903, co March 31st, 1913, with Appendix. Cd. 7145. 114d. 

RETURN OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER “ THE Lanp Law Acts,” “ THE 
Lasourers (IRELAND) Acts,” AND * THE LAND PurcnaseE ACcts,”’ 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1913. Cd.7154. 2d. 

RETURN OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER “ THE LAND Law Acts,” “ THE 
Lapourers (IRELAND) Acts,” and “*THe LAND PuURCHASE 
Acts,” DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1913. Cd.7161. 2d. 

RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF EvicTiION NOTICES FILED IN THE H1GH 
Court or Justice AND Country Courts IN IRELAND, UNDER 
SECTION 7 OF THE LAND Law (IRELAND) Act, 1887, DURING THE 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1913. Cd. 7168. 4d. 

Evicrions (IRELAND): Return of the number of Evictions fron. 
Agricultural Holdings which have come to the knowledge of the 
Constabulary, and also the number of Tenancies Determined in 
the quarter ended September 30th, 1913, showing :—(Table 1), 
Actual Evictions under the provisions of the Land Law Act, 
1887, and under other Processes of Law ; (Table I1.), the Number 
of Tenancies Determined under Section 7 of the Land Law Act, 
1887, and under other Processes of Law ; (Table II1.). the Number 
of Evictions, not at suit of the Landlord, for Debt, Foreclosure of 
Mortgage, ete. Cd. 7169. 4d. 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 


MINES AND QvuaArRRiES: General Report, with Statisties, for 1912, 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines. Part II.: Labour, Cd. 7166, 2s. 
Part III.: Output, Cd. 7197, 1s. 5d. (See review, p. 4.) 

Raitway Cowpantes (SrarF AND WAGES): Return dated May 8th, 
1913, “showing the number of Staff employed and the amount of 
Salaries and Wages. respectively, paid by the several Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom in each of the weeks ended the 10th 
dav December, 1912, in each of the following Departments—viz. : 
Way and Works ; Working Stock Maintenance : (a) Locomotive, 
(b) Trallic—(1) Superintendence, (2) Station Masters and Clerks, 
(3) Signalmen and Gatemen, (4) Ticket Collectors, Policemen, 
Porters, ete., (5) Guards, (6) Collection and Delivery of Parcels 
aml Goods ; General (Secretary, General Manager, Accountant, 
and Clerks). H.of C. 293. 74d. (To be reviewed,* 


Local Government. 


HousinG an» ‘TowN PLANNING : Memorandum (No. 3) of the Local 
Government Board Relative to the Operation of the Housing, 
Town Planning, ete., Act, 1909, and the Earlier Housing Acts 
as amended by that Act. Cd. 7206. 14d. (See review, p. 14.) 

Forry-seconv ANNUAL Report or tne Locat GOVERNMENT Boarp, 
1912-13. Cd. 6982. 2s. 5d. (See review, p. 7.) 

PaurerisM (ENGLAND AND WALEs). (Monthly Statements.) 71- 
Vilf., 1d. 

Reporr By THE BoAaRD OF TRADE OF THEIR PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 
Gas AND Water Works Faciuiries Act, 1870, DURING THE 
Session or 1913. Cd. 7202. Id. 

{Contains details of the proceedings in connection with the 
applications of nine gas companies and five water companies for 
Provisional Orders under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, in order to extend their powers with regard to area of 
operation, construction of additional works, ete. In three cases a 
maximum price of gas (5s. or 5s. 10d. per 1,000 feet) was fixed ; 
and in three eases a standard price with a sliding seale as to 
dividends (3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., and 5s.). A portion of one of the 
Provisional Orders was subsequently deleted in the House of 
Commons as the result of opposition from the Carlow local autho- 


rities | 
National Health Insurance. 


NatrionaL [INSURANCE Acts, 1911-13. Order dated December 15th, 
1913, made by the Insurance Commissioners under Section 78 of 
the National Insurance Act, 1911, entitled the National Health 
Iusurance (Employment under Local and Public Authorities) 
Order, 1913. Cd. 7193. 4d. 

Tae Narionat Heauru INSURANCE (EMPLOYMENT UNDER LOCAL AND 
Pusiic AurHoritiEs) OrperR (SCOTLAND), 1913, dated December 
1ith, 1913, made by the Scottish Insurance Commissioners under 
Sections 78 and 80 of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 & 2 Geo. 
V,¢. 55). Cd.7195. 4d. 

Tuind Rerort or Tue INTER-DEPARTMENT AL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT UNDER THE CROWN AS AFFECTED BY Part I. OF THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE Act, 1911. Cd. 7161. 14d. 

[Deals with the position of unestablished officers in the Civil 
Service, and particularly with the staff of the Public Trustee (all 
of which is ** personal’ and not established), in connection with 
sick leave, sick pay, and the Insurance Act.] 

NatTionaL Insurance Act, 1911. Order, dated December 18th, 
1913, rande by the Insurance Commissioners under Section 78 of 
the National Insurance Act, 1911, entitled the National Health 
Insurance (Deposit Contributors’ Benefits) Order, 1913. Cd. 7199. 


4d. 


vsxo: Police, Law, and Crime. 


Report ON THE JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF SCOTLAND FOR THE YEAR 
1912: Statistics relating to Police Apprehensions, Criminal 





Printed tor toe Proprietors by W. H. Smitu & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C.; 


Proceedings, Prisons, Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Criminal Lunatics, ete.; also to business done in the Courts of 
Civil Jurisdiction, and in Judicial and other Public Offices. Cd. 
7164. 1s.4d. (To be reviewed.) 

Royat COMMISSION ON DELAY IN THE KinG’s Bencu Division. 
Second and Final Report of the Commissioners. Cd. 7177. 5d. 
Minutes of Evidence. Vol. II. Cd.7178. 2s. 5d. (See review, 
p. 12.) 


Taxation and Finance. 


{NpDEX AND DiGEst OF EvIDENCE TO THE REPORT FROM THE SELECT 
CoMMITTEE ON Estimates. Session 1913. 231. 3d. 

THe ANNUAL LocaL TaxaTION RETURNS, YEAR 1911-12. Part V. 
Accounts of Councils of Boroughs (other than Metropolitan 
Boroughs) ; Urban District Councils (other than Town Councils). 
253-11. 2s. 11d. (See review, p. 8.) 

STATEMENT SHOWING FOR ENGLAND AND WALES, AND FOR WALEs, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED IN Makc#, 1913, THE AMOUNT OF THE 
Receipts, EXPENDITURE, AND OUTSTANDING LOANS OF THE 
Principat Ciasses or Loca AuTruoritires. Cd. 7198. &d. 
(See review p. 7.) 


Trade and Navigation. 


ForEIGN Imvort Duties, 1913: Statement of the Rates of Import 
Duties Levied in European Countries, Egypt, the United States, 
Mexico, Argentina, Japan, China, and Persia, upon the Produce 
and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. (See review, p. 10.) 

ACCOUNTS RELATING TO THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN 
ForeIGN COUNTRIES AND British POSSESSIONS, INCLUDING 
FIGURES RECEIVED UP TO NOVEMBER 307TH, 1913. 12-IX. 44d. 
(See review, p. 10.) 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Return (in part) to an Order of the Honour- 
able The FLouse of Commons, dated March 14th, 1913, for Accounts 
relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, for 
each month during the year 1913. December, 1913. 13-IX. 
Is. 5d. (See review, p. 10.) 

Report oF DELEGATES APPOINTED BY THE BoarpD Or TRADE TO TRE 
SrxtH CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FO} 
TrestTInG MATERIALS AT New York, 1912. Cd.7185. t4d. 

[The Association is a voluntary body, but receives subventions 
from a number of Governments. The work is subdivided into 
sections dealing with (A) metals, (B) natural and artificial building 
stones, cements, mortars, and road materials, (C) other materials 
such as timber, rubber, paper, ete. The Association receives 
less support from this country than from Denmark and Switzer- 
land. The delegates recommend that the British Government 
should grant a subvention, and their interesting report is also 
signed by a representative of the British Engineering Standards 
Committee. | 

REPORT ON THE Sicut Tests USED IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3IsT, 1912, AND FOR THE THREE 
MONTHS ENDED MARCH 3IsT, 1913. Cd.7137. 5d. 

[Gives details (including a reproduction of specimen colours) 
with regard to the working of this important method of increasing 
safety at sea. From January Ist, 1912, to March 31st, 1913, 
9,646 candidates were examined, of whom 252 failed. Of these 
111 were specially re-examined at South Kensington, and 60 
succeeded in passing.] 


Transport. 


Report or Tue Lonvon Trarric Brancnu or vee | 
i913. Cd.7190. Ss. (Teo he reviewed.) 
Tramways AND Licur Raitways (STREET AND Roap): Return 
dated April 3rd, 1913, of Street and Road Tramways and Light 
Railways authorised by Act or Order, showing the Amount of 
Capital Authorised, Paid up and Expended ; the Length of Line 
Authorised and ... Open. ..; the Gross Receipts, Working Ex- 
peuditure, Net Receipts, and Appropriation; the Number of 
-assengers conveyed ; Number of Miles run, ete. H.of C.292. 6d. 
[G.ves comparative figures for 1878 to 1913. During this period 
the mileage covered in the United Kingdom has increased from 
269 to 2,662. The number of passengers carried in the year 
1912-13 is equal to about seventy-one times the estimated popu- 
lation. 95-6 per cent. of the mileage is worked by electric traction 
and considerably more than half is owned by local authorities, 
while £544,478 of the profits has been devoted to the relief of local 
rates.] 
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Previous numbers of Tux New StatesMAN BivuE Book 
SUPPLEMENT appeared on the following dates in last year: 
May 17th, June 21st, July 26th, August 30th, October 4th, 
November 8th, December 13th. 

A special feature of Tur BLUE Book SuppLeMENT during 
the present year will be a series of articles on “ Where to 
Look for Information in Blue Books.” Various subjects, 
such as Wages, Women’s Labour, Unemployment, Agriculture, 
Education, Foreign Trade, etc., will be dealt with in turn by 
euperts. 


Published by the StaTasMan PuptisninG Co., Ltp., 10 Great Queen Siteet, 


Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at al) the Books’ alls throughout the world 
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